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Notes of the Week 


E welcome the visit which the Grand Duke 
Alexander, the uncle of the Czar, is 

\ \ paying to this country. Anything which 
tends to make Russian rulers better known to the sane 
portion of the British public is a distinct gain. The 
common interests of the two countries have long been 
neglected, because of a howling section who without 
understanding anything at all about the problems of 
government in Russia, have thrown their poisoned 
javelins against those who have been the sole 
obstacles to chaos and red ruin in that country. These 
ranters—often pharisaical ranters—if not now reduced 
to silence, are little heeded. They have fostered, if 
they have not produced, a brood of law-breakers who 
tax to the utmost the resources of Government and 
social order to curb their extravagances and to fitly 
punish their excesses. It was all very well formerly 
to declare that we were not as other peoples were, and 
were free to content ourselves with a _ benevolent 
system of administration, a patria potestas over 
members of an amenable community. But latterly 
our eyes have been opened. It may be because we 
have permitted the assimilation of the outcast scum of 
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Russia and other foreign countries with some of our own 
population; or it may be because lawlessness and crime 
derive contagion from example, the fact has inevitably 
become evident that dangerous sections of the com- 
munity are being propagated in this country, who 
demand very different treatment from the well-affected 
people whom we formerly treated so leniently. The 
least we can do, therefore, is whilst welcoming our 
Russian guests, to express contrition for the unmerited 
obloquy which has for so long been cast upon them. 
It would serve us right if our distinguished friends were 
to recall the lines: 


Nam tua res agitur: paries cum proximus ardet ; 
Et neglecta solent incendia sumere vires. 


A misanthrope has recently written in one of the 
evening papers an article in which he ridicules that 
sense of hunger for the country and hate of the town, 
known, among other names, as “ the call of the wild.” 
He pictures the eager townsman, knapsack on back, 
trudging merrily along the country lanes for an hour or 
two, and then, “ fagged out long before dusk,”’ putting 
up at a close and cobwebby tavern where there is no 
refreshment but hard-boiled eggs, stewed tea, and 
bread smeared with rank foreign butter. There is no 
company but two pigs and a man whose vocabulary is 
limited to “Ay ’”’ and “ Nay’”’; the bed is damp, and 
the wayfarer, his first day still unfinished, longs for a 
whiff of petrol and a handy music-hall. 


So much for the special pleading of the ready writer. 
We have found by many pleasant experiences that the 
stuffy and uninviting country inn is becoming a thing of 
the past. The landlord who ventures to offer the way- 
farer a damp bed and a nasty meal soon has to take up 
some other trade; and the city man is not quite such a 
fool as the author of the diatribe would like us to believe. 
He can do, nowadays, his twenty or thirty miles on foot 
easily, without sulking at the end of the day; and, 
although he loves the light and bustle of London, the 
country life—the real thing, not the pathetic travesty 
described or imagined—appeals to him and calls him 
as it ever must all thorough Englishmen. 


We have very little patience with “whirlwind 
globe-trotters’’ or “lightning tourists.’” The American 
enthusiast who is hustling round the planet as fast as 
express trains and swift steamships—with carefully 
pre-arranged connections—can carry him, is welcome 
to his record, if he makes it. We have no desire to go 
“ Around the World in Eighty Days,”’ or even in forty 
days; the leisurely, philosophic method, with plenty 
of time to eat, think, and sleep is more refreshing to 
soul and body. There would be a certain amount of 
pleasant excitement, doubtless, in making the tour as 
quickly as possible by ordinary time-tables, but when 
the traveller’s money obtains him special favours— 
the delay of an ocean liner, for instance, in order that he 
may catch it—all the credit and half the fun vanishes. 












Our Military Inadequacy 


E have waited to see whether the Government 
really have any plausible answer to the reasoned 
and crushing indictment of their military policy set 
forth, with chapter and verse, by the Duke of Bedford 
in the June issue of the Nineteenth Century Review. 
None has been forthcoming, and there is danger that 
this paper, which has all the attributes of a State paper, 
may pass into oblivion. Members of the House of 
Commons have confessed that their onerous duties on 
questions actually before the House, and the exhaustion 
which they have produced, have led them to postpone to 
a more convenient season the consideration of a national 
indictment, which if it is true, should thrust all minor 
issues on one side, and engage the instant attention of 
those who are responsible for the safety of the nation. 
We have said of the indictment “if it is true.” We 
have special information at first hand that the indict- 
ment is true, and that the Duke in his measured and 
accurately substantiated memorandum has understated 
rather than overstated the fraud which is being per- 
petrated on the people. They have been deluded into 
the belief that there is in existence an adequate system 
of Home Defence. The scheme has been as a quick- 
sand—treacherous and delusive. Promises have been 
thrown to the winds; confident predictions when con- 
clusively falsified, have been shamelessly disavowed ; 
any and every shift and device has been resorted to in 
erder to beguile an indolent people into the belief that— 
we were going to say their country, but we amend the 
phrase into—the country they inhabit is inviolable and 
immune from foreign assault—successful assault. 

The Israelites depended on the favour of the Lord of 
Hosts to secure to them victory; the British nation is 
asked to accept the nostrum of an equity lawyer as the 
impenetrable barrier to foreign success. The equity 
lawyer at least evolved an ingenious scheme, and an 
excellent framework which only lacked the necessary 
essentials to complete it. These essentials were such 
trifles as men, money, organisation, training, and 
equipment. The system was itself marred, it is true, 
by the inclusion of a Gilbertian artillery force, mostly 
devoid of horses, without adequate opportunity of 
learning the use of their guns or of exercise in artillery 
manceuvres. The rdle which the Duke of Bedford 
assigns to the Territorial Artillery is this :— 


“To remain at home, and not block up the roads 
and railways; in short, to keep out of the way till 
peace is restored.” 


It is extremely distasteful to be obliged to refer to an 


arm of the nebulous Territorial force in such terms as. 


these, because there are earnest, intelligent, and self- 
sacrificing volunteers giving their energies and zeal to 
the heartbreaking task of converting a phantom into a 
reality. Army officers of distinction are detailed to give 
an air of reality to this solemn farce; their feelings are 
expressed in their own language. Matters might not 
be so bad if the regular artillery—which has been 
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credited with being able to go anywhere and do any- 
thing—had not been largely reduced on Miunisterial 
declarations that the arm we have described was capable 
of replacing it. So much of the artillery. 

For that arm, and all other constituents of the 
Territorial army, the Government are going to invite 
the taxpayer to embark on largely increased expenditure, 
so it is somewhat to his interest to be told for what he 
is to be asked to pay. It was impossible to extract 
from Lord Haldane any declaration relative to his 
offspring which would bear the test of even very limited 
duration. The Minister at present responsible for the 
conduct of the War Office, who although not a soldier, 
bears a military title, flounders about with statements of 
a most fantastic description. It is true that several 
ministers at present are at an early stage at their wits’ 
end to deal with their departmental responsibilites ; in 
many cases it is observed the path to be traversed is 
neither arduous nor lengthened. Colonel Seely, how- 
ever, in his enthusiasm and exuberance of statement 
relative to the Territorial Force may perhaps be 
tentatively awarded the palm. 

We will take one or two instances of the immaculate 
system. The force consists largely of non-effectives. 
Of necessity the troops are nearly all non-effective as 
regards training. Out of their mythical numbers in 
1912, 58,446 recruits and trained men failed in or did 
not fire the standard test. As the Duke of Bedford 
puts it, “A quarter of the fighting line are known to 
be useless with their rifles,’’ and he adds the use of the 
bayonet is not taught, and they cannot dig. Beyond 
this, boys and small boys abound in the Territorial 
Army. 

The assumption that a boy can carry upwards of 
half his own weight—namely, a rifle, bayonet and 
ammunition, a great-coat, an entrenching tool, and 
rations, amounting to a load of upwards of sixty 
pounds, and march and fight, is contrary to all common 
sense. Boys under nineteen years of age must be 
struck off the fighting strength of the Territorial 


Army, as well as men known to be useless with their 
rifles. 


With this quotation from the Duke’s article we close 
this view of the question, except to add that everyone 
except Colonel Seely admits that the numerical decrease 
in the force is alarming and is only disguised by bold 
statements and paper figures. The truth will emerge 
when the Government ask for largely increased esti- 
mates for fresh inducements and a resurrection of the 
notorious Daily Mail bounties. 

A consideration which should appeal strongly to 
thoughtful people is this. Beyond the suicidal futility 
of bolstering up a system which is known to be a sham 
and a make-believe, there is something further. 

The comfortable belief, which is never carried to its 
logical conclusion, that the Fleet is an all-sufficient 
protection for our shores, infers that the Fleet must 
for practical purposes always be kept in the North Sea, 
our only possible—although let us hope not probable 
—area of danger. Conceive how foreign policy is 
hampered and the authority of the nation in European 
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Councils is diminished when the most powerful Fleet 
in being is chained—as it were—to one area, and is 
bereft of all mobility. 

We hear occasionally of an expeditionary force, but 
we have never previously heard of a British expedition- 
ary force which could dispense with the co-operation 
of naval power. The moment the expeditionary force 
starts upon its errand and the necessary naval con- 
tingents are detached, the homeland is in danger and 
there is nothing to defend it but Lord Haldane’s 
Frankenstein and Colonel Seely’s vivid imagination 
and platitudes. 


CECIL COWPER. 





Some Russian Characteristics—I 
By WILLIAM BARNES STEVENI. 


F the writer is not in error, it was Ben Jonson who 
said that we should “speak of every man as we 
find him,’’ and not according to the report of others. 
Apply this maxim to the average Russian of all classes, 
and we may conscientiously say that, on the whole, 
he is not a bad sort of fellow, although far from 
perfect. Before condemning him, or attempting to 
describe his most striking national characteristics, we 
must remember that the Russian people, during their 
long contact with the Tartars and Mongols, by whom 
they were conquered and afterwards oppressed for 
three hundred years, acquired many Tartar and 
Oriental traits, which have modified or changed the 
original Russian to such a degree that in some parts 
of the Empire he is more a Tartar than a genuine 
Russian. What the Tartar left undone, in the work 
of crushing the independent spirit of the people, was 
completed by the Orthodox Greek Church, the bureau- 
cracy, and the police. 

Prior to the Tartar invasions, which drenched the 
Holy Land of Roos with the blood of millions, the 
greater part of Russia consisted of a number of free 
Republics and Grand Duchies, ruled by elective Grand 
Dukes (Velikeknyaes) and the assemblies of the people 
called “Vetchee.’”” The Russians were then as ad- 
vanced as other States in Northern Europe; for they 
had inherited from their Norse conquerors the free 
institutions the Norsemen carried with them wherever 
they wandered. The Tartar invaders, however, 
changed all this, and what little freedom was left by 
these fierce nomads of Asia was swept away by the 
Muscovite Czars, who, as MacKenzie Wallace truly 
observes, were the descendants, “not of Russian 
princes, but of Tartar khans.’’ 

It was Napoleon who said: “Scratch a Russian and 
you will find a Tartar!’” Had Napoleon known more 
of Russian history and the people, he would have 
reversed this maxim and said: “Scratch a Russian 
and you will find a European!” for every genuine 
Russian who is not wholly Tartarised or Tartar in 
blood, is at heart a European, an Aryan, and not a 
Mongol, and, being such, is one of ourselves. In his 
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attempts to regain his long-lost status, we should show 
him every sympathy and assistance, remembering that 
it is due to the Slavs, and the Slavs alone, that we 
ourselves are not either Tartars or Turks. When I think 
of the countless horrors the Russian people have under- 
gone—the invasions, massacres, plagues, pestilences, 
famines, the fiendish cruelty, slavery, and oppression 
—I am lost in astonishment that the average Russian 
has retained so many excellent qualities of heart and 
mind, and, in fact, that he has not been annihilated 
altogether. But what is still more remarkable is that, 
despite of every evil and misfortune that can befall 
a nation or a race, Russia has not only survived 
all these calamities, but is increasing at a quicker rate 
than any other nation in Europe. In another fifty or 
sixty years, with the present natural rate of increase, 
the Russian people will number considerably over three 
hundred million souls! it behoves, therefore, all 
thinking men to study the peculiar characteristics of 
this mighty coming race, which inhabits the richest 
empire in the world as regards natural resources. 

Although the Russian Empire is composed of hun- 
dreds of different races, there is little doubt that the 
Great Russian (“ Veliky Roos’’) is the man who has 
played the leading réle in building up this mighty 
State. The “ Veliky Roos,” or Great Russians, are a 
mixture of Scandinavian, Slav, and Finnish races, who 
have in the course of centuries become welded into one 
great whole, but who have inherited the peculiar 
characteristics of each. This remarkable people, 
which, in the short space of some three hundred years, 
has pushed its way from the basin of the Volga to the 
Pacific, driving back the Tartars, Mongols, Kirghizers, 
is without question one of the most hardy and powerful 
races the world has ever seen. The Great Russians, 
who are of medium height, square-built, and fair, are 
generally found in the Governments of Moscow, Nov- 
gorod, Tver, Archangel, Olonetz, Nishi Novgorod, 
Vladimir, Yaroslaff, and Kostroma. Like their Scan- 
dinavian forefathers, the Roos Vikings, they are 
remarkable for their lively temperament, energy, enter- 
prise, and activity. 

The people of Yaroslaff, which was founded: by 
the Varangian Grand Duke Yaroslaff, “the Wise 
and Beautiful,’? are specially known for these 
qualities, which differentiate them from the Finns, 
Little Russians, Mordvi, White Russians, and many 
other races of the Tsar's empire. The Great Russians, 
who are almost pure Aryans, have regular features, 
frequently oval faces, blue or grey eyes, square, mas- 
sive foreheads, straight, regular noses, fresh com- 
plexions, and ruddy (“Roose’’) brown or golden hair. 
In fact, many of them are so like Scandinavians and 
North Country Englishmen that it is difficult to tell 
one from the other. Both England and Russia were 
colonised and frequently invaded by Norsemen from 
Sweden (Varjag), Norway, and Denmark. Probably 
this large infusion of Norse blood has made them 
extend their boundaries so rapidly, and renders it easy 
for Englishmen and Russians to live in harmony and 
to work together. Anyone who knows both nations 
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must have observed that they have many points in 
common. The Great Russians are hospitable, large- 
minded, enterprising, extremely charitable, rough and 
good natured. All these qualities are found in the 
Northumbrian English, who for centuries were under 
Scandinavian or Viking influence. The Russian pro- 
verbs singularly resemble the English in many respects ; 
many of them are probably of the same Norse origin. 
It is remarkable that Englishmen and Russians, who 
live so far apart, and have had such a different past, 
should get on so well together, while they cannot 
understand the Germans, their next-door neighbours. 
Schedrin (Saltikoff), the Russian satirist, in an ad- 
mirable sketch entitled “Der Knabe mit hosen und der 
Knabe ohne hosen’’—“The Boy with trousers and the 
Boy without’’—has admirably depicted the difference 
in character, thought, and expression of the people of 
these two nations. The two boys are supposed to meet 
at a gate over the frontier and there discuss life from 
their various points of view. The boy with the trousers 
or hose is, of course, the German, cramped by prece- 
dents, customs, orders, dress, police regulations, and 
many shackles of man’s invention. The boy destitute 
of nether garments, which he thinks quite unnecessary, 
is the little Russian boy, who will, if he can possibly 
manage it, not be tied down by any formalities. His 
delight is to roam about the village, dressed in a blouse 
tied round with string, as free and unconcerned as the 
sparrows of the field. He takes everything in a light- 
hearted spirit, “for life is a farthing,’’* cares little 
for the morrow, and swears like a trooper, to the great 
horror of the little German boy, who has been taught 
by his “lieben Fater und Mutter,’’ to do none of these 
naughty things, but to dress and live according to 
certain careful rules and principles. The little vulgar 
Russian boy will also persist in expressing himself in 
proverbs and metaphors, which the German boy takes 
literally, becoming more and more perplexed and dis- 
gusted with his neighbour. In order to make a greater 
impression on the stolid, matter-of-fact German, little 
Ivan, as we will call him, does not even stop at occa- 
sionally telling a “banger,’? or embroidering his dis- 
course with the plentiful imagery of his too busy 
imagination. The German boy, Fritz, finally becomes 
“ausser sich’? (besides himself), and at last reproach- 
fully exclaims: “Little Russian boy, how terribly you 
speak, and how awfully you dress. If my beloved 
father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, saw 
me thus attired they would never forgive me!’’ Here- 
upon the Russian quotes some derogatory proverb about 
his parents, or his uncle, which so shocks the German 
that they part mutually dissatisfied with one another. 
The fancy of the East and the wild Slavonic—an 
abandonment, and “broad nature’’ is lost on the Ger- 
man boy, who regards his neighbour as “a terrible little 
heathen”’; whilst Ivan, the village urchin, looks down 
upon the neat little German as a narrow-minded prig. 
In this admirable sketch the author shows how difficult 
it is for the two nations to understand one another, 





* ** Sh’ezn kopjeka !’’ (a Russian proverb). 





also indicates the underlying causes of the racial and 
political animosity obtaining between the Slavs and the 
Germans. The German boy regards the Russian boy 
as a liar, frequently because he, being devoid of im- 


' agination, takes every word Ivan utters in earnest, and 


because he himself is naturally more exact and truthful 
than the careless, inaccurate, good-natured Russian. 
If you tell a German, Englishman, Scandinavian, or 
a Dutchman of the lower middle classes he is a liar he 
will be mightily offended, and may knock you down 
for your pains; he considers you have made a serious 
reflection on his character. If you tell a Finn he is a 
liar, he may put a knife in you to avenge the insult. 
Not so a genuine Russian, uninfluenced by Western 
ideas. Lying and deceit for centuries have been the only 
weapons a Russian could use against his oppressors, 
and simply from sheer force of habit and with no 
ulterior motive whatever, many Russians have come to 
regard lying as a very small offence, and the man who 
takes every word they say too seriously as. a fool. 

I shall never forget hearing two Muscovite merchants 
bragging over the great bargains they had made in the 
Restaurant Tartar, in Moscow, and how one of these 
worthies cooly told his companion he was lying. In- 
stead of being exceedingly wroth and knocking the 
other merchant down, as an Englishman or Scandi- 
navian might do when thus provoked, he coolly replied : 
“Yes, perhaps you are right; I was lying a little, but 
you know all men are liars!’? That settled the busi- 
ness, and the two parted the best of friends. 

The more one lives in Russia the more one discovers 
that the Russian of any class must nut be taken too 
seriously ; for, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of 
Peter the Great and his successors to make him a Euro- 
pean again, he is still half an Asiatic, with the good 
and bad qualities of the latter. 

His morality is not our morality. The peasant who 
would not scruple to tell a hundred lies in order to 
clinch a bargain, would rather die than break his fast 
or neglect the ordinances of the Church. This is no 
exaggeration; I have myself seen them dying in hun- 
dreds on the Volga when they could have saved their 
lives simply by eating a little horseflesh. I have also 
observed that, as soon as the fast is over, the ten 
commandments are broken with impunity. Their ideas 
of sexual morality are also different from ours. 

As regards straightforwardness, the typical Russian 
is not so straightforward as the Englishman, for from 
necessity he has for centuries been obliged to obtain 
what he wanted by roundabout means, since all others 
were denied him. He is also exceedingly suspicious, 
so much so that he will not even trust himself at times. 
He is not practical, like the ordinary Englishman. He 
has no idea of time. He is dilatory and procrastinat- 


ing, and hates to be hurried—qualities which he has 


probably derived from his Tartar conquerors. His 
ideas of trade are also thoroughly Oriental; he dearly 
loves to bargain and haggle over a transaction which 
in England would be settled in ten minutes. If you 
give him what he asks, he is highly offended and curses 
himself for being a fool and for not asking double the 
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value of the goods he offers. His motto is to get as 
much as he can for his wares, and the more preposter- 
ous his profit the greater his jubilation. “To deceive 
is to sell,’’ is one of his proverbs, and he regards that 
man as a fool who does not bargain and beat him 
down. He has a varying price according to the rank 
and financial status of his customer, whom he “sizes 
up’’ immediately, in shop or counting-house. “Kak 
pokoopatel tak etzena!’’—“As the buyer so the price’ 
—is one of his favourite maxims. If the person is poor 
and hard up he can frequently get a thing at practically 
cost price; but if he appears rich and well to do, he 
has very often to pay through the nose. It is advisable 
to put on one’s very worst clothes when shopping in 
many parts of Russia, where European ideas of com- 
merce have not spoilt the fun of bargaining and tea- 
drinking for hours and getting the best of a neighbour. 

In Moscow and Petersburg, where there are many 
Europeans, or “Westerners,’’ European ideas are 
gradually gaining ground, and many shops have fixed 
prices attached to their goods; but these ideas are not 
“Roosky”’ (Russian), and are unpopular with the 
genuine Muscovite trader, who loves to earn “roup na 
roup”’ (a rouble for a rouble) on his sales, or 100 per 
cent. ! 

While the real Russians are not so honest and de- 
pendable as the Germanic races, they are, on the whole, 
far more generous, forgiving, and large-minded. They 
are also more emotional, and not ashamed to display 
their feelings in public. The Russian is, in fact, very 
human—a veritable child of Nature. I know no more 
hospitable people in Europe than the genuine Russians, 
none more forgiving, none more free from cant and 
hypocrisy. The Russian is the “publican and sinner’’ 
of Europe, and is continually confessing his sins and 
shortcomings in public and private. This attitude, 
combined with his forgiving nature, his generosity, 
broad-mindedness, and kindly heart, makes the 
genuine Russian attractive to men of humane and 
natural temperament. With all his many faults, he is 
a thorough man, and being a man one cannot help but 
love him, even if it is impossible wholly to respect him. 
As for his German neighbour, we can both admire and 
tespect, but not wholly love him, for he is too often 
a mere machine, and not a man. 





“The Law is the Last Result of 
Human Wisdom” 


By A PRACTISING BARRISTER 


HE controversy which has raged round the Marconi 
contract and the various events connected with it 

might now be allowed to drop but for two facts. One 
is that, judging by recent speeches, the persons whose 
conduct was called in question do not appear willing 
to allow the matter to sink into oblivion, a 
problem on which they must exercise their own 
judgment: the other fact is one over which they 
have no control, namely, the possibility of a vacancy 
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occurring in the office of Lord Chief Justice. It is to 
be feared that there is little prospect of Lord Alverstone 


| being able to resume his judicial duties, and indeed it is 


_ whispered that it is only at the request of the Govern- 





ment that he has not sent in his resignation ere now. 
In ordinary circumstances there is no doubt that Sir 
Rufus Isaacs would be offered, and would accept, the 
position, and it is equally clear that but for recent 
disclosures the appointment would have received the 
unqualified approval of the Bar. Sir Rufus Isaacs is 
recognised by all as a brilliant advocate, a sound 


_lawyer, and a courteous and scrupulously fair opponent. 


There is no member of the Bar whose conduct in that 
capacity has been more free from anything that could 
give occasion for criticism, and a year ago no member 
of the profession would have disputed his fitness for 
judicial office. 


A leading Unionist lawyer, who has held high office, 
is reported to have said recently that if Sir Rufus Isaacs 
were created Lord Chief Justice the appointment would 
receive even now the unanimous approval of the Bar. 
The opinion of a distinguished man standing high in 
the estimation of the profession is entitled to the 
greatest respect ; but it would appear that in expressing 
this view he has allowed his feelings of friendship 
towards one with whom he must have been associated 
in many an action, to influence his mind unduly. It 
may be that his opportunities of associating with what 
might be called the rank and file of the profession, and 
of learning their views, are not so great as they once 
were. Perhaps, therefore, a humble member of the 
junior bar may be forgiven for expressing a different 
opinion; an opinion based on conversations in 
chambers, on circuit, in the Courts, and at luncheon in 
the hall. 

The view which is taken by the large majority is 
that it would be unfortunate if Sir Rufus Isaacs were 
appointed to be Lord Chief Justice, at any rate at the 
present time. It is not suggested that anything has 
come to light which would justify a suspicion that he 
would not fill the office with perfect fairness, 
impartiality, and dignity; but this is not enough. It 
has often been said that those who have to administer 
justice should not only do nothing that is improper, 


| but should do nothing which could lend colour to a 


suggestion of impropriety; they must avoid even the 
appearance of wrong. The impartiality and integrity 
of our judges has long been a matter of pride, and a 
safeguard to the rights and liberties of every inhabitant 
of this country. It may be that of recent years it has 
occasionally been suggested that the decisions of 
judges in certain cases have been influenced by their 
political views, a striking instance being the well-known 
Osborne case in the House of Lords; but these 
suggestions are known by a great majority to be 
absolutely devoid of foundation; indeed, in the case 
referred to the judgment most hostile to the Labour 
Party was delivered by a noble lord who held extreme 
Radical views while a member of the House of 
Commons. Nevertheless, the fact that such suggestions 


ce 
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are made, even by an insignificant minority, renders it 
especially necessary at the present moment that no one 
should be appointed to judicial office whose conduct has 
given rise to criticism. 

The Lord Chief Justice is the head of the criminal 
administration of this country, and as such is, perhaps, 
brought more prominently before the minds of the less 
educated and less cultivated members of society than 
any other judge, including the Lord Chancellor himself. 
Moreover, as head of the King’s Bench judges he 
frequently has to try actions which excite considerable 
interest; he is, therefore, more exposed to comment 
and criticism than any other occupant of the Bench. 

Is it not then in the highest degree undesirable that 
even a brilliant lawyer and advocate should be 
appointed to such a position when his conduct has been 
the subject of serious criticism by men and newspapers 
of both the leading political parties? Corruption is, of 
course, no longer suggested, and never was for a 
moment considered to be possible by those who know Sir 
Rufus Isaacs either as a lawyer or as a politician. But 
charges of a want of delicacy or discretion, of a lack of 
frankness, and others of a similar character, have been, 
and are being, made against him. Could we hear 
without concern such charges made, even as regards 
his conduct in the past, against a person in the position 
of Lord Chief Justice of England? 

To take a concrete case: if it fell to his lot as a judge 
to try prisoners under the Public Bodies Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act for “corruptly soliciting or receiving some 
advantage as an inducement to some member of a public 
body doing something in respect of a matter in which 
the said public body was concerned,” would there not 
be at least some who would affirm that he, when 
Attorney-General, accepted an advantage from the 
managing director of a company which was negotiating 
a contract with the Government? Or again, if it 
happened that one of the parties to a case conveyed 
private information to a juryman, and so called forth his 
lordship’s well-merited rebuke, would it be easy to 
forget that he himself is thought to have given directly 
or indirectly information to two members of the 
Committee appointed to investigate the charges made 
against him, information which was not vouchsafed to 
the rest of the Committee? No doubt to most people 
the distinction between his conduct and that of the 
persons with whom it is his duty to deal as judge would 
be apparent, but it is to be feared that there would be 
at least some who would fail to recognise the vital 
difference, or who would consider attempts to draw 
distinctions as mere hair-splitting; and they would be 
the very people whom it is most necessary to impress 
with the majesty of the law and the integrity of its 
administration. 

These are, it is submitted, the real opinions of the 
Bar taken as a whole, the members of which, while full 
of loyalty to the distinguished leaders of their pro- 
fession, are also jealous for the reputation of the Bench, 
and anxious to see it continue to command the con- 
fidence and respect of the nation. 
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Literary Frontiers 


Shakespeare en Russie (1748-1840). Etude de 
Littérature Comparée. By ANDRE LIRONDELLE. 
(Hachette and Co. 5 fr.) 

Le Mouvement Littéraire Belge d’ Expression 
Francaise, depuis 1880. By ALBERT HEUMANN. 
(“ Mercure de France,’’ Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 

Témoignages (3¢ Série). By MARCEL COULON. 
(“ Mercure de France,’’ Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 


HERE is something very exciting about a 
frontier. To come to a stone of regular 
shape, marked on one side “R.F.,’’ on the 
other “D.R.,’’ is to court almost inevitably 
a thrill that will enhance, for a season, the 
value of living. It is the magic of symbols. The 
pedestrian or the independent traveller feels this most. 
In the train or on a boat, natural boundaries are 
supreme; then a custom-house or a change of guards 
mark the accomplished fact; the great moment is else- 
where. The joy of transition, punctuated by a symbol, 
is lost. Let him who has journeyed to Italy by way of 
the St. Gothard ask himself at which of the two places 
he has felt his heart uplift—at Chiasso or at Airolo? 
All these books deal with frontiers. In one, Shake- 
speare the misunderstood gains worship, understanding 
and right of city in an alien land; in another we are 
shown the affinities of Belgian Literature—not French, 
but “d’expression frangaise’’—with the Latin spirit 
and the great Southern neighbour; finally M. Coulon, 
in the course of six essays on five men of letters, 
examines all kinds of boundary-lines—boundaries 
dividing literature from science, or literature from art, 
boundaries of creed and boundaries of race in literature. 
M. Coulon is of all our authors the most passionately 
interested in the boundary question. His subjects do 
not lead him into a discussion of the more obvious 
limits that history has set between rival polities and 
cultures. Nationality is for him a minor consideration ; 
only in the case of “ Moréas Dévoilé’’ does it become 
important enough to explain certain tendencies; “ il 
ne commence son apprentissage d’écrivain frangais 
qu’aprés étre devenu un écrivain grec accompli.’’ The 
Jewish element in Ephraim Mikhaél’s poetry also com- 
mands considerations of a semi-national nature. But 
the interesting point about M. Maurice Barrés is that 
he is the embodiment of two cultures, both, in a sense, 
native to the soil of France, that of ancient pagan 
Greece and that of modern Catholic France, and what 
arrests M. Coulon’s attention in the cases of J. H. 
Fabre and M. André Rouveyre is the fact that they are 


| both something that they were not meant to be. Fabre, 


the founder of modern entomology, was, incidentally, 


“un aquarelliste sans rival’’ of the mushroom and the: 


moth, and, more essentially, “est devenu contre son 
gré un grand écrivain.’’ He has written reams of text- 
books “pour la jeunese,’? and M. Coulon sees in him 


a worthy rival of La Fontaine. He had the poetry of 
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science in an extraordinary degree—through his de- 
votion to “la jeunesse,’’ and also through the academic 
ostracism which drove him to the “laboratoire de 
l’harmas ’’—a piece of waste ground he called his own, 
where he carried out his sensational experiments— 
which “ne coiitera pas un centime a la bourse des con- 
tribuables.’””’ He was an artist, too, “non point 
seulement par |l’imagination, mais par la psychologie 
et l’'adresse manuelle.” M. Rouveyre is a draughts- 
man whose drawings are “made to be read”’ rather 
than seen. According to one critic, his finishing 
touches to a portrait aim at destroying the likeness, 
though “il n’y parvient pas toujours.” The rather 
blurred reproductions to be found in the Mercure de 
France hardly do justice to his work. The two essays 
on Fabre, with those on Moréas and M. Barrés, whose 
reconciliation of tendencies, Catholicism with Pagan- 
ism, the patriotism of France, Lorraine, and “le 
clocher’’ with cosmopolitanism, is finely and truthfully 
analysed, are perhaps the best of a good instalment of 
critical essays. 

French criticism of Belgian literature always sounds 
a combative note. Belgian literature is all frontiers, 
and shifting frontiers. Belgium has in some respects 
changed more than any European country. As M. 
Jullian says, in his preface, “on peut dire que nulle 
part en Europe l’homme n’a plus radicalement trans- 
formé les conditions de sa vie sociale.” The most 
curious development of all is that the men of German- 
speaking race now hold the coast, while the men of 
French speech live in the interior. In the presence of 
such anomalies misconstruction is easy. Charlemagne 
can be made a German, and Maeterlinck and Verhaeren. 
“Et voila,’’ exclaims M. Heumann, “ les méthodes de 
Bismarck appliquées 4 la littérature!’’ In spite of 
changes and dualisms, M. Jullian finds unity and 
nationality in the will to be a nation. Belgian litera- 
ture is new, and has had to fight; the opposition of 
the “flamingants’’ is perhaps only factious, but, as we 
have said, there is plenty of room for misconstruction. 
To-day, however, there is a solid body of literature 
“ d’expression frangaise,’’ and there is hardly anywhere 
a serious attempt to counteract it. M. Heumann’s 
summary of this literature is complete and, in the 
matter of quotations, even generous. It forms an 
admirable handbook of the subject. The connection 
with French literature is well traced, and we understand 
why the Belgians found Romanticism barren, and 
Symbolism revivifying. We find the strong language 
of censure for Rodenbach’s “ Bruges-la-Mort,’’ but, 
remembering Zola, we do not see, from the specimen 
given of his prose, why it should be said that Eekhoud 
“est le seul écrivain belge d’expression francaise qui 
se défende de notre culture.’? But this question, as 
well as that of the uniqueness of Van Lerberghe, are 
incidental to the difficult task of national delimitation. 
M. Heumann insists everywhere on the pictorial 
character of Belgian literature; nearly all the writers 
are “coloristes,’’ and we find Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Rubens, Breughel, etc., cited on every occasion. 

Of “Shakespeare en Russie ’’ we will not speak at 








length. It is an entertaining work, and exhibits the 
progress of genius to its own through every kind of 
misconception. M. Lirondelle delights to point out 
that Shakespeare really owed his introduction into 
Russia to the much abused French, Voltaire being the 
principal agent. “Le glorieux Tchekspere’’ was in 
fact a standard of revolt against Racine and Corneille. 
He had to live down Classicism and be disentangled 
from Romanticism before his place was recognised. 
He had to submit to German glosses, that put into him, 
according to Poushkin, “le diable sait quoi, alors 
qu’il dit simplement sans finesses, sans s’embarrasser 
de théories, ce qu’il a sur le coeur, en ‘moujik de 
génie.’’’ The adaptations and travesties of Shake- 
speare, a la Ducis, of which representative specimens 
are given, are sometimes appalling, but none worse 
than Catherine II’s version of the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ where Falstaff “est devenu un élégant petit- 


maitre, toujours habillé, coiffé, chaussé a la derniére 
mode.’’ 





Mr. Masefield and the Muse 


Dauber. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


(Wm. Heinemann. 


THERE is a certain kind of poetry which, when we first 
meet it, repels us, but which, nevertheless, makes us 
feel that a treasure is there worth the unlocking, a diffi- 
cult beauty to be won, that will more than recompense 
the striving, however stern it be: that, in fact, 
the first repulsion is not at all a just augur. Blake, for 
example, of the Prophetic Books, is such a poet. But 
we do not think that anyone who fails immediately 
to perceive the beauty of Mr. Masefield’s recent verse 
will ever thereafter be won to a contrary opinion. 
Whatever his cargo is, and however it be rated and 
priced, it is all delivered, every packet of it, at once 
upon the wharf—delivered pell-mell and tumbling. 
There is no grand gesture of reserve: so that we may 
at once proceed to con it, and even to express some 
slight surprise at the duplication of the packets. 


For when a poet comes to us it is his due that we 
should treat him with respect. We do not know what 
high seas he has travelled; and so the unfamiliarity of 
his cargo is not something to cause mere anger, but 
something that should create attention. We are not 
at all of those smug reviewers who demand a certain 
type of cargo of every poet, and who, when they receive 
any kind of a variant, lift their pens in a gesture of 
astonishment, and then smite them upon paper in 
voluble sarcasms. We happen, in all mildness, to 
think that kind of reviewer a contemptible creature. 
Poetry is not altogether a profitable trade; and every 
poet is worthy of solid respect, provided always that 
he is a poet—provided, that is to say, that he enrols 
himself under (even though not consciously under) the 
Arch-Designer of the universe as a creator of Beauty. 
Now Mr. Masefield has, in some early verses in a 
volume out of print, professed himself as a lover 
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of beauty—and not only in that early volume, but in 
some verses prefixed to his last novel. So that one 
approaches “ Dauber ’’ remembering the high ideal he 
set himself—the no more than due ideal, however— 
desiring to see him approve himself of that ideal, even 
though the evidences have patiently to be sought after. 


When “Dauber” first appeared in the English 
Review we read it twice; and now in its volume form 
we have read it carefully again. We have read it with 
such other recent “poems’’ from the same pen as 
“The Everlasting Mercy’’ and “ The Widow in the 
Bye-Street,’’ and we have not only failed to see where 
the writer has maintained his early vow, but we have 
failed to find any solid reason why the stories they 
tell should be in verse at all. For there are two things 
we demand of a poet : the first is that he be a builder of 
beauty, and the second is that he be a builder of beauty 
in an inevitable form. The maker of beauty is a 
spiritual adventurer, and what he finds on his adven- 
tures he finds, or should find, in a form that can house 
and interpret it. It is quite possible that the story of 
a man who wished to paint ships as they should be 
painted, and the sea in all its moods, taking his part 
in a ship’s crew so as to gain his knowledge, and fall- 
ing among men who hated him for his “ daubing ’’— 
that this could be made to yield some new understand- 
ing of beauty. But that this should come about the 
point of contact between Dauber and the ship’s crew 
should suddenly become alive with a new illumination. 
Instead of which, this is how it appears, when Dauber 
has complained that some of them have ruined his 
sketches :— 


‘* Wiped off with turps?’’ The Captain sucked his lip. 
‘*Who did it, Mister?’’ ‘‘Reefers, I suppose; 

Them devils do the most pranks in a ship; 

The round-house might have done it, Cook or Bose.”’ 
“I can’t take notice of it till he knows. 

How does he do his work?”’ ‘‘Well, no offence; 

He tries; he does his best. He’s got no sense.”’ 


There is no particular reason why that should be 
written at all; and there certainly is no reason why it 
should be written in verse. There are, to be true, 
always passages in a long poem that must flag from 
the higher flights; and where the poet must needs tend 
his craft carefully—though even there the form must 
be native to its content, and not an obvious makeshift, 
and a bad one, as this is. Yet take the height of the 
poem, where Dauber tells how his vision came to 
him :— 


And then one day I had a job to do 

Down below bridge, by where the docks begin. 
And there I saw a clipper towing through, 

Up from the sea that morning, entering in. 
Raked to the nines she was, lofty and thin, 

Her ensigns ruffling red, her bunts in pile, 
Beauty and strength together, wonder, style. 


There is no song in that, no music, no ecstasy; 
it is just a bald statement that has been made to jig 
tc iambic measure, with the last two words put down 
hastily so as to fill up the line and complete the rhyme. 











That one should have to disentangle the story and 
its dialogue out of verse before it runs straight is only 
another way of saying that “Dauber’’ would have 
gained just what it needs in strength and concision 
had it been given to us in prose. But that again leads, 
though not so patently, to another step. Mr. Mase- 
field’s allegiance throughout the poem is not with 
beauty at all, but with ugliness, and coarseness, and 
mere technical description of the parts of a ship. 
Ostensibly the story is of a man who struggled for his 
art against those who had little regard for it; but 
really, since Dauber’s vision never becomes true for us, 
it is of any man who is bullied by his mates. There 
is no significance in the situation; “the light that never 
was on sea or land’’ never shines through it. It is a 
plain shipboard tale, and, as that, pale beside Mr. 
Conrad’s “Typhoon.’? “Typhoon,’’ moreover, is 
often bright with a light beyond the light of the sun, 
whereas “ Dauber’’ never is. And in the end of all 
“Dauber”’ is based upona falsehood. Nor are we now 
referring to the actualistic details, that are the most 
absolute fals¢hoods since they hold no revelation, and 
imply only a photographic skill. The falsehood we have 
in mind is involved in the very situation. The present 
reviewer had once to work his way across a hemisphere 
on a tramp steamer, where the crew lacked nothing in 
roughness and brutality. One member of that crew, 
however, painted, and with a delicacy of perception 
and touch that was surprising. Yet he was not con- 
sidered as an outcast, nor was he bullied: on the con- 
trary, he was respected; and the men would gather 
about him as he worked, with manifest interest. 
Which, surely, is a far likelier situation than Dauber’s. 

A situation that is unjust, if it is not untrue; a con- 
ception that is not concerned with the revelation of 
beauty; the repetition of crude details; a coarseness in 
workmanship: what, we may ask, is there of the high 
poetic office in that? Yet “Dauber” will be read 
widely. Poetry is not in favour, because it demands 
a high and severe discipline in reader no less than in 
poet; yet lip-service is ever paid to the noble office it 
serves; and if readers may gratify their taste for a good 
yarn, while yet being assured that they are assisting 
at the service of the Mistress of Vision, they will not 
fail to take so easy a way to so noble an end. 





A Christian Gentleman 


Recollections and Impressions of the Rev. John Smith, 
M.A., for twenty-five years Assistant Master at 
Harrow School. By EDWARD D. RENDALL and 
GERALD H. RENDALL. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir seems hardly credible that at a public school, where, 
of all places in the world, sentiment is so little recog- 
nised, that a character like that of John Smith should 
have taken so firm a hold upon Harrovians. “A few 
years ago, at one of the triennial Harrow dinners . . . 
an almost incidental reference to the name of John 
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Smith evoked a sudden and spontaneous burst of cheer- 
ing,’’ write the authors in their preface. “And what 
was the reason for this general enthusiasm ?’’ the reader 
is bound to inquire. For answer we can but refer him 
to the two splendidly simple accounts of this master’s 
life—accounts told in the straightforward manner as 
would have pleased the man the writers are endeavouring 
to honour. 

Brought up on stern Calvinistic lines, the problem 
of eternal punishment weighed heavily upon John 
Smith, and it was only after many misgivings that he 
was finally ordained in 1848. “Could I, as a clergy- 
man,”’ he asked himself, “be indeed a Christian? In- 
tellectually, I knew I could not cope with the difficul- 
ties . . . I had not the brain, or the reading, or the 
time. I could only try to live the life and be true to 
Christ.’” How he succeeded, the marvellous impres- 
sions he left on the minds of his old scholars 
abundantly testify. Humble but not timid, gentle, 
firm, and courteous, he created a bond of sympathy 
between the boys and himself which was never broken. 
Neatness of person and of exercise he ranked far above 
great gifts. With idleness he had no patience. “No- 
thing to do, laddie?’’ he flashed out to a boy whose 
persistent excuse was that he had finished his exercise. 
“Say a prayer, then; you can always say a prayer!” 
The good old Puritan notion of a man face to face 
with his God he had made his own. Heaven to him 
was close at hand, and he saw no reason why he should 
not refer to spiritual matters during his daily tasks. 

In addition to his school duties, he made himself 
responsible for the maintenance of his mother and 
sister, whom he established at Pinner. In place of a 
holiday he would go to London and relieve some over- 
worked priest. He seldom paid a social call, and his 
friends complained that a person must be a grievous 
sinner or very ill for John to cross their threshold. 

After twenty-five years of strenuous work, Harrow 
lost its honoured Fourth Form Master, for the shadow 
of inhereditary insanity, long dreaded, declared itself. 
“Vivid imaginations almost assumed the guise of facts; 
temptations or emotions, strongly felt, would take the 
form of actual experiences. ... Fancies and delu- 
sions began to take possession of his mind.’’ He agreed 
to be placed under restraint, and was at first committed 
to a private institution, but the lack of discipline here 
preyed on his sensitive mind, and the luxuries were 
revolting to his frugal taste; so at his own request he was 
removed to St. Luke’s Hospital, Old Street, where he 
remained happy and contented until his final release 
eleven years afterwards. For everything that was done 
for him he was deeply grateful, and he kept until the 
last his great love of order and neatness. He was never 
depressed, and ministered to those who in any way 
required the help he could give. His contribution to 
the work of the hospital was the setting of the midday 
and evening meals. “There was a strange mixture of 
pathos and nobility,’’ writes his biographer, “in the 
way in which he donned his butler’s apron. . . . It 
was a striking contrast to the general lack of animation 
which pervades a ward.’’ As his end drew near he 





waited with faith and expectation for God’s signal, 
leaning as a little child on those who ministered to him. 
His body was taken to Harrow Cemetery; the bell did 
not toll, and the coffin was strewn with scarlet 
geraniums and seasonable flowers at his special request : 
thus were laid to rest the last earthly remains of one 
who strove all his life to imitate to his utmost the life 
of the Divine Master, to whose likeness he bore so great 
a resemblance. 





The Later Reminiscences of 
Mrs. Story 


Later Reminiscences. By J. L. Story. Illustrated. 
(James Maclehose and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 


It is always delightful to read a biography; and the 
narrative of her married life, written by Mrs. Story, 
is a sure and certain joy. The talented authoress tells 
her story with naive and easy humour, swift and deft 
descriptions, and with a great love for the friends she 
mentions, and happy recollections of the dear days 
dead. It is quite clear to the reader that Mrs. Story’s 
life has been one of the most joyous ever written for 
the edification of a public that, when all is said and 
done, rejoice to read of great and good things ex- 
perienced by those who are worthy of living in print. 
Her home-life was delicious; gracious days passed with 
a husband kind and clever and famous, with a family 
circle tender and devoted, and surrounded by troops 
of friends, each vieing with other to serve and increase 
the felicity of one fortunate family. That she was 
exceptionally lucky in such a thing she never for a 
moment conceals or denies; she is always putting on 
record that she could never have thought it was possible 
for anyone in the world to have such generous friends. 

For our part, we are not at all surprised. Those 
men who are worth anything at all, taken and judged 
either from moral standpoints or for mere learning, 
will only forgather at the house of one where they are 
certain of obtaining amusement. Reading a page of 
Mrs. Story’s “Later Reminiscences” proves quite 
indubitably that the author must have been excellent 
company. This is quite borne out by the fact that 
there was no one who was anybody that did not call 
on Dr. (afterwards Principal) and Mrs. Story. Many 
whose names are household words in men’s mouths to- 
day were her constant companions, whilst Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Carnegie, and others equally well 
known, delighted to pass a pleasant afternoon with 
her. 

There are several excellent stories about celebrated 
people, and crowds of anecdotes, one or two of them 
being amongst the best we ever remember hearing. For 
example, there is the excellent little tale about a farmer 
who evidently had not been over-well educated. There 
had been an examination at the little village school, 
and the inspector was narrating the events of the day 
to the local School Board: “I asked one little chap, 
‘Who wrote “Hamlet”? After some slight pause, he 
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said plaintively and nervously, ‘Please, sir, 
I didn’t.’”’ All present laughed heartily, and 
when one old farmer had regained breath after 
the great exertion of such tremendous mirth he 
exclaimed, “And I bet it was the little rascal all the 
time!’’ Just one other: A village parson on his 
rounds was wont to pass a shoemaker’s cottage, which 
was one of the liveliest and happiest in his parish. 
What was his surprise to pass that way one day and 
find the shoemaker idle and his songs ceased. “ What 
is the matter ?’’ he asked. It seemed that a sweep had 
bought the house over his head, and he had to turn 
out of his old loved home. “Never mind,”’ said the 
parson ; “ put your case in the hands of the Almighty.” 
Some time later he came that way again, and found 
the shoemaker singing on as usual. “So it’s all come 
right ??’? “Yes, the Almighty heard my prayer: the 
sweep’s dead.’’ The parson protested he did not mean 
such a thing to happen, but the shoemaker was quite 
content. “It is good enough,’ he continued to ex- 
claim; “the sweep’s dead! ”’ 

With such good things, we are quite convinced that 
there are many who will be only too pleased to buy 
and read and remember Mrs. Story’s book with intense 
appreciation and satisfaction. 





A Modern “Hauton Timorumenos” 


The Inferno. By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Translated 
by CLAUD FIELD. (Rider and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 


STRINDBERG’S “Son of a Servant ’’ and Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby’s Studies have lately been noticed in the pages 
of THE ACADEMY, and in “ The Inferno’’ we have a 
further autobiography of “the greatest subjectivist of 
all time.’’ Strindberg was morbid and self-analytical 
to the verge of insanity, a veritable Hauton Timoru- 
menos. As the translator says, in his brief but useful 
introductory essay, “All his life long he had to struggle 
with four terrible inner foes—doubt, suspicion, fear, 
and sensuality.”’ 

The measure of this awful contest lies in the fact 
that he wanted to believe and to love, and that all 
along “conscience persistently tormented him.’’ His 
acts may justly deserve censure—his own is severe 
enough—while his weakness of character merits pity. 
Thrice wedded, his married life was a complete failure. 
He was a misogynist, simply because he had neither the 
strength nor the tact to strike a fair balance between 
woman as a helpmeet and woman as exercising undue 
influence over a man’s life. 


Of “The Inferno’’ Mr. Field writes, it “may cer- 


tainly serve a useful purpose in calling attention to. 


the fact that, whatever may be the case hereafter, there 
are certainly hells on earth, hells into which the per- 
sistently selfish inevitably come.’’ Strindberg was 
only too conscious of the hell he made for himself. In 
one place he writes: “Swedenborg describes Hell as 
follows: The damned soul inhabits a splendid palace, 
leads a luxurious life there, and regards himself as 
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one of the elect. Gradually the splendours disappear, 
and the wretched soul finds that it is confined in a 
wretched hovel and surrounded by filth. This is 
paralleled in my experience.”’ 

The accounts of his persecution mania are extra- 
ordinary. Evil spirits, demons, electricity, infernal 
machines, a wheel turning over his head, poison, 
wizards, black magic, plots, dreams, people pointing 
at him, invisible vultures, accusation of witchcraft, 
weird gusts of wind, a rose-coloured bedroom, rose- 
coloured ink, and even a single rose-coloured cigarette 
paper in a packet of one hundred white! Such neurotic 
possession, many, no doubt, would describe as simple 
insanity. But his very consciousness that he was a 
victim of persecution mania probably prevented him 
from becoming actually insane. He dreaded insanity, 
a tormenting fear, in itself a safeguard; while he felt 
that his genius, though akin to, was superior to mad- 
ness. “ Everything that I write is immediately accepted 
and printed—a proof that my senses and understanding 
are unimpaired.’’ At the same time he admits his own 
megalomania. Of Dante it was written :— 


Thou hast seen hell and heaven? Why not? Since 
heaven and hell 
Within the stfuggling soul of every mortal dwell. 


The same might be said of Strindberg, though, poor 
man, he saw more of the Inferno, as this unhappy 
account of his life shows too sadly. But he had 
glimpses of a heaven for which he longed, whether 
material or spiritual. On seeing a splendid view of 
the valley of the Danube and the Styrian Alps, he 
writes: “ The whole scene is one of heavenly beauty. 
Does the earth comprise at the same time heaven and 
hell, and is there no other place of punishment and 
reward? Perhaps. Certainly the most beautiful 
moments of my life seem to me heavenly, and the worst 
hellish.’’ 

Towards the close of this analytical diary there are 
signs of spiritual regeneration: “I renounce alcohol . . . 
I live a chaste life . . . accustom myself to think only 
good of my friends . . . I try to love mankind in the 
mass.’’ Yet even this is marred by a gloomy and 
Calvinistic pietism. Then there is a reactionary long- 
ing for the bosom of the Mother Church, though 
Strindberg never actually joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. He called himself and was a Protestant. 
Yet he could write that “ Protestantism is a punishment 
inflicted on the barbarians of the North.’’ Again, “I 
have not sought Catholicism; it has found a place in 
me, after following me for years. My child, who 
became a Catholic against my will, has shown me the 
beauty of a cult which has maintained itself unaltered 
from the first, and I have always preferred the original 
to the copy.”’ 

The epilogue of this remarkable book is pathetic: 
“Such, then, is my life; a sign, an example to serve 
for the betterment of others; a proverb to show the 
younger generation how they should not live.’? The 
psychology of “The Inferno’ is comparable to that 
revealed in Oscar Wilde’s “De Profundis.” 


Truly 
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these are cries of the soul from its very depths, while 
in “ The Inferno ’’ the vivid pictures of the most minute 
details of everyday life add a thrilling and extra- 
ordinary interest which, for all the gloom and pessi- 
mism, captivates the reader at every page. 


“The Purpose of Dickens” 


Charles Dickens: Social Reformer. By W. WALTER 
CROTCH. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


WE have all known Dickens as the writer of the novel 
with a purpose; and we have realised that certain social 
abuses are no more, probably because he pilloried them 
in his works. Not, however, until Mr. Crotch took the 
matter in hand has anyone made so thorough-going a 
study of this aspect of Dickens’ work as we find in 
the book under review. This is rather an amazing fact 
when one considers the reams of paper that have been 
filled by Dickens’ worshippers. Such a neglect of so 
important a part of the great novelist’s influence may 
be due to the tendency of a recent generation to regard 
the novel with a purpose with superior scorn, and to 
smile cynically at what it would call “ amateur efforts ”’ 
made in the wrong “medium.’’ For these folk the 
novel must be a “work of Art,’’ uncontaminated by 
such inartistic things as moral influences and “ pur- 
poses.” We do not deny that the movement they 
represented purged much contemporary literature from 
many irrelevancies, and introduced a greater regard 
for artistic congruity; but in its extremer developments 
it tended to become’ a very pronounced form of narrow- 
mindedness. We are now fast outgrowing its limita- 
tions, and this volume is one of the signs of our 
growth. 

Another reason why the social activities of Dickens 
have not received the attention that is their due is what 
scme moderns would be pleased to call their unscientific 
character. We have been so much in bondage to the 
expert and the system-maker in social reform that the 


merely practical amateur has not dared to raise his 
head. 


Those who imagine that the social activities of 
Dickens are represented chiefly by such familiar in- 
stances as the indictment of the Poor Law in “ Oliver 
Twist,’? the exposure of the Yorkshire schools in 
“Nicholas Nickleby,’’ and other similar well-known 
examples will find that these touch only the fringe of 
this matter. The chief and outstanding value of Mr. 
Crotch’s book is in its unearthing of the lesser-known 
writings of Dickens, which show him to be a much more 
earnest and energetic worker for social amelioration 
than many suppose. Some of his articles in Household 
Words display a zeal which springs from the most 
intimate kind of knowledge; for we must never forget 
that Dickens always remembered that bitterness of his 
early life, and that his heart’s desire was “to strike 
a blow for the poor.”’ His demands have a certain 














definiteness and concreteness which is often sadly lack- 
ing in the proposals of the “ scientific’? modern :— 


He would have had little sympathy, and much scorn, 
for some of his nerveless successors, who prefer to de- 
plore the slowness of evolution rather than to demand 
action, vigorous and prompt, to amend evils that they 
shamefacedly point as the fault, not of individuals, 
but of ‘‘a system.”’ 


One work, for which the children of the present 
generation should be profoundly grateful to him, was 
Dickens’ share in the killing of the ancient and in- 
human dogma of child depravity. If there be any 
Murdstones still cumbering the ground, they are in an 
almost microscopical minority. We would like to 
think, too, that “ Blimberism ’’ was a thing of the past, 
but we are not quite sure; for the gentle art of cram- 
ming still has its exponents. Dickens was one of the 
first to see and hail the dawn of that more glorious 
day which was then approaching for childhood. Mr. 
Crotch tells us that Professor Hughes “ points out that 
Dickens studied Froebel with great care,’’ and that 
“he was a very frequent visitor to the first kindergarten 
opened in England.’ All these things show that his 
was no merely superficial knowledge of social evils and 
their reform. 

“One of the finest achievements of his genius,’ is 
Mr. Crotch’s characterisation of Dickens’ abolition of 
the Debtors’ Prison; for it was to him more than to 
any other man that we owe the disappearance of that 
evil institution. Here, too, he spoke with an intimacy 
of knowledge born of bitterest experience. To the 
task of demolishing ancient iniquities he brought one 
of the mightiest weapons—the ridicule that kills. A 
page-full of his scorn-filled laughter is mightier than 
a Royal Commission. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the branches 
of social reform mentioned by Mr. Crotch. We com- 
mend all readers who are interested to get this book, 
and we assure Mr. Crotch that the anxiety he displays 
in his preface lest his volume should be regarded as a 
hotch-potch of quotations is scarcely necessary; his is 
a sound and worthy piece of work, far removed from 
mere quotation-stringing. 





Some Rambles in Good Company 


The Mulberry Tree. By WINIFRED JAMES. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE explanation of Miss James’ title is conveyed in her 
short introduction to the work. We are very much obliged 
to that mulberry tree which—quite recently we are 
sure—fell down and permitted Miss James, when a child, 
to clamber among its fallen boughs and to picture worlds 
and seas and adventures from its romantic shelter. It 
was this self-contrived land of wonder, Miss James ex- 
plains, that imbued her with the “wanderlust” and which, 
therefore, has been, in part at all events, responsible for 
the present volume. 
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There are various ways of writing a travel book. One 
may write sagely about lands one has never seen, or, on 
the other hand, the more conscientious student of nations 
and men may proceed to one of the most remote and ad- 
venturous corners of the earth and, having returned, may 
relate his breathless experiences with a pen sufficiently 
halting to induce little beyond a soporific result in the 
person of his reader. As might have been expected from 
previous works, Miss James has achieved neither of these 
effects. Proceeding to the West Indies and to Panama 
she has shown almost every vicissitude which the average 
traveller may expect to undergo on the journey. So much 
would have been simplicity itself—it is the strong interest 
and humour with which Miss James has endowed her 
story that gives the book its charm. Indeed, the author 
has not confined herself to a mere relation of days spent 
on the steamer or in visits ashore. She has “ let herself 
go” and her pen, meandering as easily and irrespon- 
sibly as did the journey itself, has broken out in many 
strange and unexpected places, to the infinite betterment 
of the work and the consequent enjoyment of the reader. 
The author, as a matter of fact, by no means clung to the 
now well-beaten track of the West Indian route as patro- 
nised by the ordinary run of tourists; she visited Haiti, 
and her comments on the island, where “ Black rules 
White,” are well worthy of remark. Beyond this it is 
quite unnecessary to go into the scope of Miss James’ 
work. It happens to deal with some countries sufficiently 
fascinating in themselves; but had this not been so we 
think the result would have been much the same, for 
“The Mulberry Tree” stands by itself and needs no 
scenic background to enhance its charm. 

The publisher, we notice, has—in the fashion which is 
now becoming so general—printed his own review on the 
outer wrapper of the book. In this case we resent the 
proceeding rather more strongly than usual, for we find 
ourselves in sympathy with his remarks, and he has em- 
ployed various words and phrases which we ourselves 
might well have used for the purpose; thus in a sense 
robbing us of what might have been our own. Save for 
this we have no fault to find with the work; on the 
contrary, we can only ask Miss James to extend her 
many-sided talents still further in this direction of travel. 

















Shorter Reviews 


Wild Flower Preservation: A Collector's Guide. By 
May CoLey. Illustrated by HILDA M. COLEY. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

On Gardens. [Illustrated by GEOFFREY STRAHAN. 
(Constable and Co. Is. net.) 


“CY WEETEST of all things,” as Richard Jefferies ~ 

wrote, “is wild-flower air,’’ and _ meta- 
phorically speaking, it may be inhaled from 
every page of Miss May Coley’s learned and 
dainty volume. One chapter is “A _ Nature 
Note-Book,’’ another “How to Study Plant Life,’’ 
and a third “ The Identification of Plants ’’; but natu- 












rally the greater part of the work is devoted to the 
gathering of suitable specimens of wild flowers, and 
the art of pressing and mounting them. The book is 
fully illustrated, and the artist’s explanatory plates 
cannot fail to be of great assistance to the student. 
The coloured frontispiece representing the Cuckoo 
Flower is a charming production, which, with the 
pictures of those humble friends of our country 
rambles, the Meadow Buttercup and the Field Daisy, 
may recall to the reader’s mind Lowell’s lines :— 


The Cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The Buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace. 

We heartily commend Miss Coley’s work to all who 

are desirous of forming an herbarium—indeed, it will 
prove indispensable to them—and also to those who 
feel, like ourselves, that 


Flowers are the love songs— 
. . of God’s green world. 


The tiny booklet “On Gardens ’’ does not call for 
much comment. It forms one of Messrs Constable’s 
series of “ The Woodcut Library of Anthologies,’’ and 
is illustrated with some pretty and well-executed 
engravings, which do not, however, appear to us to 
have much to do with the text amidst which they 
appear. There is a misquotation from Bryant on page 
24, the line having previously been given correctly on 
page 19; and why the compiler of the volume should 


repeat it, with this glaring error, passes our comprehen- 
sion. 





A History of Oratory in Parliament, 1213 to 1913. By 
ROBERT CRAIG, M.A., D.D. (Heath, Cranton and 
Ouseley. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE title which the author has given to this book might 
be more properly “ The Influence of Oratory on History.” 
He has given a slight sketch of the constitutional history 
of this country from the time of Magna Charta to the 
present day, flitting from one change in its evolution to 
another, and introducing a short reference to each of 
the statesmen whose eloquence was more or less 
responsible for the “ progress” made. 

He very truly, however, asserts that the great 
advances in legislation are not the result of individual 
effort, but of the insistence, over periods ‘of years, on 
the ideas of thinkers and writers by those who have 
assimilated these ideas, and the consequent creation of 
a public opinion outside Parliament. “Thinkers,” he 
says, “in the long run are rulers of the world, and 
orators are their Prime Ministers.” Again: “It is only 
through repeated defeats that victories in Parliament are 
gained. The debates set currents of opinion in motion, 
and these are the first effects of oratory.”’ And 
then he adds: “The most effective speeches have 
not been those which embodied new ideas, for 
novelties are timorously received as motives to 
action. Those speeches that collected the thoughts, 
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ripening in the minds of the people. . . have 
been most dynamic.” The following is a thoughtful 
warning :—“ Accustomed to regard speeches as safety- 
valves, we are apt to forget that they have often been 
the agents of combustion, piling up the fuel of thought 
and passion.” And “Eloquence,” he truly says, “is a 
great power for good, when directed by wisdom; but 
the course of events is the result of many forces.” The 
book affords pleasant and light reading, and contains 
many sound and well-expressed propositions. 





Ancient Egyptian and Greek Looms. By H. LING 
ROTH. Illustrated. (F. King and Sons, Halifax. 
2s. 6d.) 


Mr. LING ROTH is particularly well equipped for the 
task of telling us all that there is to be known about 
the gentle art of weaving amongst the ancients. For 





many years past he has been engaged in amassing a | 


collection of tools used in weaving in primitive times. 
Halifax having been, as he points out, “a home of the 
woollen manufacture since the earliest times, it is only 
meet and proper that its museum should possess such 
a collection.”’ 
that the keeper of its museum should have produced 
so excellent a monograph regarding the present subject. 


We may add that it is equally becoming | 


Fiction 


The Son of His Mother. 
Lane. 6s.) 


T HIS is a story of a childless man and woman who 

adopted a boy of extremely plebeian birth, and 
lived to repent it, though the boy died before the term of 
repentance was ended. We are rather doubtful whether 
to regard it as a study of the force of heredity, or of the 
strength of a woman’s desire for children in her life. 
If the latter is intended, it is excellent work, for the 
woman's love for the boy who disappoints her, and 
who, after all, is no kin of hers, is well and intensely 
depicted to the point at which, having arrived at the 
age at which one is at liberty to commit indiscretions, 
the boy comes home drunk, and kills her affection for 
him. If, on the other hand, the book is intended as a 
study in heredity, it is very unconvincing, for no account 
is taken of the force of environment, but the lad, set in 
not uncongenial surroundings—and placed in them at an 
age when no memories of his parents and their ways 
would be his—is pictured as always reverting to what 
may be described mildly as plebeian tastes and habits. 
We do not lose sight of the fact that the characters and 


By CLARA VIEBIG. (John 


_ setting are German, but, admitting this, there still 


His dissertation upon the linen girdle of Rameses III is | 
especially interesting, and the illustrations are through- | 


out admirable. 





Germanic Philology. By Dr. RICHARD LOEWE. Trans- 
lated and edited by J. D. JONEs, Ph.D., B.A. 
(George Allen and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


THE “Neuphilolog’’ is sometimes our despair. He 
seldom condescends to begin at the beginning. He 
prefaces the titles of his informing works with the 
kindly epithet “Elementary,’’ then proceeds to place 


such words as Bdows and “gaqumth’’ side by side, and | 


expects us to see a connection between them. The 
book before us is not entirely without faults of this 
description, though it must be said that it is not in- 
tended for the complete novice. “Umlaut”’ is very 
satisfactorily defined, and many other linguistic pheno- 
mena. But Verner’s Law is left to the previous re- 
searches of the philologian. Dr. Loewe has proved 
himself in one respect a brilliant exception to the mass 
of modern grammarians. He has clearly and accurately 
defined his subject, and has given us a definite clue to 
his maze of phonological details. In his introductory 
chapters he has stated with exemplary clearness the 
exact position of that hypothetical language, Primitive 
Germanic, with regard to that equally hypothetical 
language, Indo-Germanic, and has given us a sound 
and consistent theory of the relation of Primitive Ger- 
manic to her primitive sister-languages, European and 
Asiatic, and to her North-Western European linguistic 


progeny. Some of the more general phenomena, such | 
as the influence of child-speech on the development of | 
_ while Mr. Kortright at golf is admirable: “Rarely did 


language, give rise to very interesting disquisitions. 





remains a sense of false psychology—the boy was a 
freak in some way, a perversion of type, or else 


| environment would have counted and would, in some 








measure, have assisted in the shaping of his character. 
The story is devoid of humour, except for one or two 
unconscious slips on the part of the translator, as, for 
instance, “her surroundings, all her other possessions— 
also her husband—were forgotten.” Possibly this is 
due to an imperfect knowledge of the English tongue ; 
but in any case the book is a little too morbid as a 
psychological study to appeal to many English readers. 





Barry and a Sinner. By JOHN BARNETT. 
Elder, and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. BARNETT tells a good story in most delightful 
fashion. The sinner is a real sinner, who has 
squandered his patrimony and has been in prison; he 
preserves a sense of his own deficiencies, together with 
humour and a complete realisation of the fact that life 
must not be taken too seriously. Barry, on the other 
hand, is of the big and rather simple type, tremendously 
afraid lest he should be married for his money ; his fear 
leads him virtually to exchange identities with the sinner 
when they two go to the scandalous village called 
Trabcot. Here is played out a pretty little comedy of 
errors, and the manceuvring of Colonel Pinter, the 
amateur detective, is depicted in excellent style, for in 
telling the story the sinner preserves always his sense 
of humour, and here is full room for his caustic 
comments. The description of Turk, the bulldog, and 
the outline of his character, are pure joy to the reader, 


‘Smith, 
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he lose heart, more rarely still did he actually break 
down, or out.” 

There is much of this sort of thing in the book; there 
is also much real wit, and a deep insight to character ; 
beneath the sinner’s light veil of mockery is barely 
hidden the pain of life, and we gain at the end a sense 
of its futility. Not that the book is depressing in its 
effect, but this sinner has a very good conception of 
values, and in the study of him Mr. Barnett has 
achieved good work. The only fault to be found with 
the story is that it ends too quickly—but then, such a 
work as this is never long enough. 





Defiant Diana. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 


WE have here a strong, quiet man under a cloud of 
suspicion; a wilful, headstrong girl, who at first be- 
lieves all that is said; and conflict and victory for the 
man. The scene is laid in some similar place to 
Swanage, with stoneworkers and underground passages, 
Diana being the uncrowned Quarry Queen possessing 
the confidence of the stoneworkers. All the story is 


dovetailed together well, and presents plenty of 
dramatic situations. 


(Stanley 





The Little Inn, The Dream. By A. R. AMBLER. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THIS ramblers’ book is dedicated “to the one who will 
understand,” and is apparently the rebound from society, 
the opera, and fashionable life to solitary communings 
with Nature and practically exile—the reason not far to 
seek. Let us hope that “the one’’ will understand and 
that our author may enjoy in the future not only country 
life, but town life in the proper season, and under 
proper auspices. 








The Theatre 


A Stage Causerie 


DIEU to the season; another will soon be here, 

and our hopes will be gracefully renewed: the 

ideal drama will make its bow, the generous public will 

show its splendid appreciation. There must be lots of 
new delights in store for us— 


Somewhere or other there must surely be 
The play not seen, the player never heard, 

The brain that not yet—never yet—ah, me, 
Put action to the word. 


In the meantime, the new order changeth, giving place 
to the old, and the lively revivals of dramas to which 
we thought we had said good luck and good-bye are 
everywhere appearing. 

At the Prince of Wales’ we are permitted to see the 
paying absurdities of that well-worn piece of nonsense, 








“The Only Way.’’ Mr. Martin Harvey, his gifted wife 
Miss de Silva, and Mr. Franklin Dyall repeat per- 
formances that are, perhaps, all the more liked because 
they are so well known. The ready-made pathos, the 
carefully-prepared thrills, still affect the audience, and 
all goes well in the old-fashioned way in the best of 
all possible old-fashioned worlds. 

At the New Theatre, Mr. Percy Hutchison reproduces 
the amusing American play, “Officer 666,’’ which was 
made so lively by Mr. Wallace Eddinger and the rest 
of the American company. In its more English form it 
has lost its character; it remains a good piece of work, 
but without the original charm. Thus the revival, how- 
ever successful, is not artistically as pleasing as the 
first production here. 

One more reversion to yesterday is Mr. Charles Haw- 
trey’s restaging of the admirable “General John Regan,” 
which was, perhaps, only taken off because of the ill- 
health of Mr. Leonard Boyne. This acute and pleasing 
actor is now able to give us his subtle portrait of 
the innkeeper Doyle again, and there can be no doubt 
the light Irish play is greatly strengthened thereby. 
Mr. Hawtrey was always delightful as the gay and 
clever Dr. Lucius O’Grady—educated, perhaps, outside 
Mayo. He is now better than ever, after his plunge 
into the middle-age of “The Perfect Cure.’? But every 
part is excellently played, and the Apollo audiences 
do not hide the fact that they greatly enjoy the queer 
wit and humour of “Mr. Birmingham’s’’ lively play. 

Among the theatres which have not reproduced old 
plays, and yet are able to fight the delights of the 
Russian ballets and the ever-increasing charm of the 
revues, is the Lyric, where the brilliant qualities of the 
not very fortunately named “Girl in the Taxi’’ shine 
as newly forth as on the first night. Such few changes 
as have been made in the play since that occasion are 
all for the better. Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, for ex- 
ample, gives a touch more of character to the young 
son of the gay father who will see the world at all 
costs. But, truly, there was not much to improve in 
the most musical and playful of our modern musical 
plays. E. M. 


The Irish Players at the Court 


IN the very opening movements of “The Gombeen 
Man” Mr. Ray struck a strong, sinister note that 
he continued, and to a large degree developed, through- 
out the play. It was an excellent idea to let us see 
Stephen Kiniry, the gombeen man, first in the malig- 
nant hatred of his one-armed son Richard and the 
tricky subservience of his clerk, Michael Myers. The 
two gave the clue to most of what was to follow, 


| suggesting what was not said, and indicating the dark 


atmosphere that surrounded the play with its un- 
relieved gloom. We could have wished just at that 
point that the action had been opened, to be continued 
later. The mind was ripe for it. It was well that 
we should have seen the gombeen man’s relations with 
his neighbours—with his victims, it might well be said ; 
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but while Roger Connors is interceding on behalf of 
William Naughton and his wife, and endeavouring to 
get Kiniry to let them have a little extra time for the 
payment of their debt without taking a mortgage on 
their land, the mind is led away on an alien interest. 
Martin Shinnick’s entrance resumes the main current 
abruptly. He is Mrs. Kiniry’s father, and from him 
again we hear of “the dark waters of the river’’ that 
Richard had spoken of. But at this point surely it 
would have been wiser had Mr. Ray more clearly 
defined his reference. That it was meant as a bullying 
suggestion that Kiniry had made to his wife, whereby 
he might drive her to suicide, is fairly clear; but from 
the way Richard had spoken of proofs that he 
possessed there was more than a hint of some crime 
that Kiniry had already committed. And that brought 
in a confusion of attention. 


That was a false clue. In Stephen Kiniry’s treat- 
ment of his wife the attention was to centre; and with 
regard to her Mr. Ray attempted rather more than he 
was able to complete. There was symbolic value in 
the figure of Mrs. Kiniry. There was real exploration 
in her psychology. She is difficult to understand, 
partly because her relations with her husband are not 
clearly defined. After having seen Stephen Kiniry’s 
dealings with his victims it is an immediate step for 
the mind to associate his dealings with his wife, who 
next enters, with the same vindictive habit of cruelty 
in his mind that does not need either a reason or a 
specific cause. In the end it seems that the facts of the 
case are just the other way about. We say “it seems,”’ 
for it is left very vague: but in that “seems’’ Stephen’s 
treatment of his neighbours appears to rise out of his 
treatment of his wife, which in its turn is due to the 
fact that she is childless. 


Stephen Kiniry, however, as depicted, is one of those 
strange men whose cruelty is a zest of his nature. Ina 
rare touch that proves Mr. Ray to have a subtle power 
of characterisation, it is also clear that his cruelty feeds 
itself and increases by the hatred and fear with which 
he is regarded. It is this that has twisted and des- 
troyed Richard’s character; and the only man who is 
free of him is the one man whom he has completely 
despoiled of his land, and on whom he has done his 
worst, Roger Connors. If a man is justly reflected in 
his subordinates, Kiniry may be seen for what he is in 
Michael Myers, who adds meanness to cruelty, who 
cringes as he threatens. It is fairly plain that Stephen 
fattens in that unwholesome air. He is a clear and 
recognisable person—familiar to all times, and especi- 
ally so to a commercial age. But the question is: 
Would such a man need the thwarting of fatherhood— 
especially with Richard, the son of a previous marriage, 
before him—to make him what he is? The question 
may indeed be carried further: Would such a man 
crave for a child at all? Or would he not hate his wife 
because hate was an instinct with him, whether she did 
or did not bear him children? 


That was the difficulty that Mr. Sinclair as Kiniry, 
and Miss Sara Allgood as Mrs. Kiniry, had to resolve. 








They did not resolve it; though on their own lines each 
of them gave a striking portrait. Mr. Sinclair usually 
is not at his best in a tragic part, but as Stephen Kiniry 
his interpretation was full of power, never once 
grotesque. Miss Allgood, however she took it, had a 
difficult part to render; but in showing the wild, fear- 
ful creature who has been driven half-demented by her 
husband’s cruelties, she made the part pitiful to tears. 
Her pantomime each time Stephen spoke of the rolling 
dark waters of the river, with the covert suggestion that 
she should make away with herself there, was admir- 
ably done. But in neither part did the thought of her 
childless condition enter until near the end of the 
second act. Then it was only a hint. 


It was at the end of the third act that the play sud- 
denly took an unexpected direction. Mrs. Kiniry has 
at last gone out at his suggestion apparently to drown 
herself, and the whole of the neighbours are met at 
Stephen’s house to tax him with her death. To this 
scene she enters; and it transpires that she has had a 
vision that she is to bear a child. This news altogether 
changes Stephen. He becomes kindly disposed—or, at 
least, comparatively so—towards those on whom he 
could put the law; and altogether he is subdued almost 
to gentleness. He even offers Richard a purse of fifty 
pounds, which Richard, however, refuses. It is 
Richard who brings to light the final judgment that is 
awaiting Kiniry. He taunts his father to ask Mrs. 
Kiniry what further she heard in the vision, and so it 
comes out that the child about to be born is to be 
demented from its birth. And so Stephen’s cruelty to 
his wife, the cause of her half-wittedness, comes back 
upon himself, and the curtain rings down upon him as. 
he sits bowed with the weight of it. 


Granted the end, there is a fine, and excellently just, 
Nemesis in it. It is told, moreover, with reserve. The 
fundamental fault is that it does not rightly grow out 
of what has preceded; the mind cannot easily pick up- 
the right clue that shall lead to the end. But Mr. Ray 
has attempted a noteworthy play. That he has not 
wholly succeeded is only as it should be, for we under-- 
stand that he is yet a young man. The success, there 
is no doubt, will come in due time; at the moment, the 
attempt is profoundly interesting. Mr. O’Donovan as 
Richard, and Mr. O’Rourke as Roger Connors, were 
both good. Mr. Philip Guiry, whom we saw last week 
with the second company, was especially good as. 
William Naughton. 





Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. announce that- 
Mr. George Sneath, F.C.A., retires on the 30th instant 
from their firm, with which he has been associated for 
nearly fifty years; and that Mr. Arthur Lowes Dickin- 
son, F.C.A., hitherto senior partner of their American 
firm, Mr. Frank Steane Price, A.C.A., and Mr. Gilbert 
Francis Garnsey, A.C.A., who have for many years. 
been associated with their London office, join the firm 
on the same date. 
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Music 


“La Kovanchina”’ 


O NE must search one’s memory, light a candle and 
sweep diligently in that dusty crowded chamber, 
and, even so, one will hardly find a parallel to the 
impression that this practically unknown genius 
Moussorgsky has made upon those who have heard 
“Boris Godounov” and “La Kovanchina.” The 
audiences when we were there, and we have attended 
every performance, seemed widely representative. But 
everyone, whether Parthians, Elamites, or dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, all spoke the same language about what 
they had been hearing in an unknown tongue. There 
was almost a stupefaction hindering the expression of 
their admiration. It was difficult in the theatre to 
keep one’s head; and now it is difficult to write with 
measure about that which so greatly moved us all. 

It must be admitted that the story of “ Kovanchina” 
has not the precision nor the personal attraction of 
“Boris.” It is confused, and, at first, almost cryptic. 
The “synopsis” provided by the theatre did not agree 
with Mrs. Newmarch’s translation, and when half 
an hour had been spent in the endeavour to reconcile 
the two, that intolerable nuisance of lights turned 
down (not sufficiently to make concentration on the 
stage easy, but sufficiently to make reference to the 
libretto impossible) prevented our following the dialogue 
with any certainty of understanding. But, as in 
“Boris,” the music enchained our ears, and the action 
on the stage held our eyes riveted. What had these 
people been saying? No one seemed to know. After 
the second tableau, for instance, the audience were 
asking who was the old man who had addressed the 
crowd so majestically before the Prayer. They had 
not recognised M. Zaporojetz as Prince Ivan Khovansky, 
in his new costume, in spite of the fact that there could 
hardly be another artist with a veice so splendid, and 
they certainly had no idea of the meaning of his speech. 
Yet it did not seem to matter that our hurried gropings 
in the translation left us still in uncomfortable 
ignorance. The music’s thrall was complete. We 
resigned ourselves to the bliss of ignorance, reflecting 
that we have listened to many a symphony, many a 
quartet without more than a dim notion of what the 
composer himself intended by his music, only certain, 
by the teaching of the programme-book, that the most 
eminent authorities differed widely as to the meaning. 
A rough understanding of the story was all we could 
hope for. The Khovansky family was powerful and 
inclined to conspire against the Tsar. Members of a 
strange sect, the “Rasskolniks,’? or Old Believers, 
looked to them for the realisation of their conservative 
aims, and were in their turn treated with an almost 
superstitious reverence by the Khovansky nobles. Some 
sort of love interest is found in the relations of the 
young Khovansky with Marfa, a beautiful sorceress or 
prophetess of the Rasskolnik group. Old Khovansky 











is assassinated by the Imperial opposition, and the 
fanatics anticipate their extirpation by voluntary 
suicide of a fearful kind; they perform Suttee. 

Now, there is the material here for various thrilling 
scenes, but there is not that instant directness which 
convinced us in “ Boris” that it all did happen just as 
we saw it on the stage. Once more we have no doubt 
whatever that we are in Russia, and M. Chaliapine, very 
ably seconded by Mme. Petrenko, as Marfa, makes us 
determine to take up the subject of Russian religious 
fanaticisms as our next holiday reading. Still, though 
we are forced to give a strained attention to every 
scene (it is no unwilling strain), we are not so sure of 
the reality of it all as we were in “Boris.” The scene 
of the proposed ravishing of the Lutheran girl, the 
monologue of Marfa (but how beautiful that is:), the 
ballet in Khovansky’s house, the final burning, these 
scenes have not the inevitable stamp of reality. When 
this, however, is said, we can but go back to what we 
began by saying, that in spite of everything that can be 
urged, we were taken captive completely by “La 
Kovanchina.” What genius, then, inspired this man 
Moussorgsky? What an opera might we not have had, 
could we see it as he meant us to see it, had he been 
able to finish and present it as other composers, Mozart 
or Wagner, were able? As it is, he left it only in a 
fragmentary condition. His friend Rimsky-Karsakoff 
“edited” the work, and very recently Maurice Ravel 
has revised a good deal of it, and the gossips say that 
Stravinsky, too, put a light paw into the pie. So that 
we do not know incontestably whether Moussorgsky 
would have sanctioned all we saw and heard. 


Large portions of the opera, moreover, are omitted 
at Drury Lane. Let us suppose that such a realist as 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown had been endowed with great 
genius; that he had covered two immense canvases 
with scenes from British history, and died before he 
could finish them according to his intention. That Mr. 
Watts had done what he could to make them present- 
able, and that one of them had been submitted to a 
further revision at the hands, we will not say of Mr. 
Augustus John, for he is of the same nationality, 
but of M. Gauguin, or, at least, M. Manet. That parts 
of these pictures had then been exhibited in St. Peters- 
burg, with the result that all the competent admirers of 
painting exclaimed: “There is nothing like it in the 
world!’? Is it wrong to say that here would be a 
legitimate parallel to the production in London of 
Moussorgsky’s two operas? Nay, it would surely be 
easier for the Russian world to understand the pictures 
than it is for us to appreciate the music. For when we 
have studied our libretto and our pianoforte score, if 
we have procured one, we are still at an almost 
immeasurable distance from the perfect technical com- 
prehension of the excellence of these operas. Mr. 
Maurice Baring (we wish he had written some luminous 
volumes on them beforehand) can, probably, speak 
competently about the marvellous marriage of the 
music to the words, but the Englishman who does not 


| know Russian can only plead, “I admire with all the 
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strength of my understanding, but if I knew, I should 
probably admire still more.” 

Admiration, however, could hardly have been more 
eloqueatly expressed by any audience than it was at the 
premiére of “La Kovanchina’’ by the stillness and 
attention, which were more remarkable than the 
applause. In the first tableau the chorus began to 
distinguish itself from all other previously heard choirs 
in the folk song (oh! how tunefully fresh it was), and 
the shouts, so rhythmic, of the “ Strelsty’”’ ; M. Zaporo- 
jetz (who had only a subordinate part to sing in “Boris’’) 
showed his noble voice and his pomp of manner; but 
when M. Chaliapine, with a beard like Leonardo da 
Vinci’s, and a dignity that must have been like John 
Wesley’s, said his prayer and ascended into the house, 
the whole of packed Drury Lane held its breath in an 
aweful tribute of wonder at the combined genius of 
composer and interpreter. The whole of the second 
act, and with it, unfortunately, much for Dositheus 
(M. Chaliapine) was left out, and we went directly to 
the curious scene of Marfa, by no means the nun she 
had looked in the first act, lamenting over the passionate 
delights of her lost love, the not unnatural reproofs 
of old Suzanne, and the still more unexpected and 
furious defence of Marfa by Dositheus. These fanatics 
resembled others of their kind in the association of 
spiritual and earthly love. The rest of the act was a 
new triumph for the chorus. No wonder it had given 
such life to its rude Bacchanal, when it was capable, 
as it presently showed, of such unaccompanied part 
singing as that which at first spell-bound the audience, 
and then made it insist upon a repetition of the Prayer. 
What a prayer that music is! It has the exquisite 
solemnity, the haunting earnestness of a verse by 
Palestrina. For once we believe that a stage crowd 
is really praying with all its soul. And what a “tour 
de force” of chorus singing! What a melting of tone 
into tone; what a reverberation of liquid magnificent 
sound from those pedal-point basses! Had he heard 
this prayer on the hill of Purgatory, Dante would 
surely have said— 


«| ~ cael eee 
Cantaron si che nol diria sermone. 


It is considered, we believe, by those whose ears 
are most acute, that the music of “La Kovanchina’’ 
does not equal that of “Boris.” | We, humble, but 
rapturous about both operas, cannot deliver a judgment 
on the point until we have had much more opportunity 
of weighing it well. “Boris” leaves, perhaps, a more 
thythmic impression, and it has more “tunes.” But 
then we are to remember that the music of “ Kovan- 
china ’’ needed more “ editing ’’ than “ Boris.’”” With 
much heartfelt thankfulness we reflect that London 
will not, in all probability, be able to vulgarise this 
music. We shall not be able to treat Moussorgsky as 
we treated Tchaikovsky or Puccini. We cannot escape 
being asked if we can play “ Boris” on the pianoforte ; 
but unless the choral societies and the church choirs 
pounce upon the “ Prayer,” we think we shall be spared 
a spoiling of the impression made by the artists so 





admirably conducted by M. Emile Cooper. Some 
people say he made his band play too loud. We do 
not agree, and we desire here to pay a cordial tribute 
of praise to the whole of the Russian company. We 
pass over deficiencies of décor, only referring with 
regret to the blue light which is made to play upon M. 
Chaliapine in the vision scene of “Boris.” The com- 
pany is so strong that fine artists can play little parts, 
and their versatility is remarkable. Mme. Petrenko 
as the Hostess, the Old Governess, and as Marfa, is 
admirable. M. Nicolas Andreev as the Scrivener is as 
good as when he plays Prince Chiusky. At first we 
thought that that eminent nobleman could not have had 
a tenor voice, but a second hearing of “ Boris” taught 
us that Moussorgsky had not been misled. For M. 
Belianin, the incomparable Varlaam, there seemed to 
be no part in “ Kovanchina’’ nor yet for M. Alexan- 
drowitch, who had sung the plaint of the idiot on the 
desolate white Russian field so touchingly. We may 
add that the Drury Lane season has captured the town. 
Sir Joseph Beecham’s praise is in every mouth, and the 
stalls are filled not only by musical folk, but by 
numbers of those tone-deaf dilettanti who fly to any 
spot where there is an artistic carcase to be enjoyed, 
even if there is music, which they detest on ordinary 
occasions, in the air. But these have a fair excuse in 
the extraordinary acting of M. Chaliapine. 








aera 





In the Learned World 


N the spring a young man’s fancy is said to turn to 
I thoughts that often get him into trouble, but 
the summer seems to lead archeologists, few of 
whom, perhaps, are in their first youth, to what are 
called “crank’’ theories. Never has the crop of them 
been richer than this year, and the prize for these 
flowers of fancy should be awarded to the Russian 
astronomer, Professor Morosoff. This scholar, a man of 
mark in his own field, had lately the misfortune to get 
into a Russian prison on political charges, and beguiled 
his leisure there by reading the Apocalypse of St. John. 
On being liberated, he published a book declaring that 
the scenes there described were inspired by an earth- 
quake followed by a storm at Patmos on September 30, 
395, and that the “ Revelation” was written not by St. 
John the Divine, but St. John Chrysostom, all allu- 
sions to it in Christian literature earlier than the date 
given being later interpolations. Professor Morosoff’s 
work being translated from Russian into German, fell 
into the hands of Mr. Arthur Drews, whose recent 
work on the Founder of Christianity outdoes Renan 
without Renan’s graces of thought and style. Mr. Drews’ 
enthusiastic adoption of Professor Morosoff’s theory 
stirred up in turn Professor Wilhelm Bousset, of 
Gottingen, who not unfairly considers the Apocalypse 
and its congeners as his own hunting-field. He therefore 
devoted, says M. Salomon Reinach, who mentions 
the affair in a recent number of the “Revue 
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Archéologique,’’ ten columns of the “Frankfurten 
Zeitung” to the refutation of, in M. Reinach’s words, 
“these insanities.”’ Tantaene animis coelestibus irae! 

Everyone knows by this time, if only from Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s “ Morning Star,” the Egyptian notion of the 
“Ka” or double, who was supposed to be born with the 
infant, to attend him during life like his shadow, and 
to survive him in the tomb. The history of this idea 
we owe to the genius of Sir Gaston Maspero, who, as 
long ago as 1879, published memoirs on the subject in 
both French and English. But nothing is sacred for a Ger- 
man Professor—unless it be his own theories—and Pro- 
fessor Steindorff, of Berlin, has for some years attacked 
M. Maspero’s thesis in the “Aigyptische Zeitschrift,”’ 
which he helps to edit. He asserts that the “Ka” was 
nothing else than a genius or subordinate deity, not 
born with the body, but coming from outside and 
“adopted,” as the Nestorians would have said, by this 
last. M. Maspero has after his manner allowed this 
attack to develop, until in the current number of the new 
journal “Memnon” he has replied in an article called 
“Le Ka des Egyptiens est-il un genie ou un double ?’’; 
and with crushing effect. 

The question of Free Trade v. Protection enters into 
nearly everything in these factory-ridden days, when 
machines are of more importance than the men who 
mind them, and it seems from Dr. Walter Leaf’s late 
book on Troy to have counted for much in the Trojan 
war which used to occupy our youth. He says that 
Troy was a centre where all the trade routes from Asia 
and Africa to Europe naturally met, and that the rulers 
of Ilion instead of using these natural advantages to 
establish a market, preferred to find their account in 
levying tribute or customs dues upon the caravans which 
wished to pass the gate of the Dardanelles. Hence all 
the Balkan powers banded themselves together in the 
interests of free trade, and after a long struggle 
succeeded in overthrowing the citadel of Protection. 
Such is the view, at any rate, which M. Raoul Allier 
in the “Siecle” takes of Dr. Leaf’s careful and studious 
book. Whether the success of this early Free Trade 
League, if it ever existed, was a feather in the cap of 
the cause may well be doubted. The city of Priam 
lost indeed its mercantile and with it its political 
importance; and, like Carthage in similar state, never 
regained either. But what was the result to Free 
Trade? The conquerors, soon at each other’s throats 
as nations temporarily yoked together for plunder are 
likely to be, hastened to set up Protectionist barriers of 
their own, with the result that imports into Europe 
became less free than ever. Would not the same effects 
follow if the dream of Radical manufacturers was 
accomplished and Europe for a few years were turned 
into one vast Zollverein? ; 

Dr. Robert Eisler in his “Weltenmantel und 
Himmelzelt” has collected an enormous mass of material 
to prove that the mantle spangled with stars worn by 
the rulers of the Holy Roman Empire, supplies the key 
to the understanding of most of the cosmogonies and 
other religious notions of antiquity. The world, 








according to him, was thought by the ancients to have 
been created by a sort of magical process similar to the 
fabrication of a net or the weaving of a tapestry 
like the Peplos of Athene and the web of Penelope. 
Hence the starry cloak was a symbol, and, as such, 
appears, among other places, in the mantle of the god 
in the Mithraic bas-reliefs and the robe of the Virgin in 
the pictures of the Middle Ages. This may be; and 
Dr. Eisler’s work as an archeologist has been too 
careful and thorough—as witness his article on the 
famous Ludovisi Throne, now at Boston, in the 
“Miinchener Jahrbuch fur bildende Kunst”—for us to 
include his book among those devoted to “crank” 
theories without many apologies. Yet it is wonderful 
to see how dire has been the effect in such matters of 
the bad example of the “Golden Bough.” His thesis 
might have been made the subject of a brilliant article 
in any of the reviews devoted to such matters with 
great success, and would certainly thus have provoked 
ample discussion. Instead he has stuffed with it two 
thick volumes crammed with instances which are in 
many cases no instances, and variegated with digressions 


| which make the reader forget the main issue. The 


result, as M. Toutain who reviews them as benevolently 
as may be in the “ Revue de I’Histoire des Religions” 
is obliged to confess, is that we find ourselves wondering 
at the end of them whether the theory really rests upon 
any solid basis at all. Those who admire the success of 
Dr. Frazer’s methods might remember the words of 
Buffon: “If one collects facts, it ought to be to draw 
from them ideas.” For the rest, whether the ancients 
were so much addicted to the employ of symbolism as 
the moderns would have them to be, may well be 
doubted. 

The programme for the Summer School of Theology 
at Oxford, to be held from July 22 to August 2, is out. 
Among the lectures there announced that should be 
particularly interesting to archeologists are those on 
Zoroaster and the Future Life, by Dr. Hope Moulton 
and Professor Séderblom, of Stockholm. B. See 








Foreign Reviews 


L’AcTION NATIONALE. 

HE double April number is consecrated entirely 
—apart from the usual monthly notes— 

to French Indo-China. From among the eminent 
contributors we will quote only the names of 
MM. Maurice Viollette and Jules Boissiére. All 
the topics are touched upon, and M. Sarraut’s 
policy of taking the natives into administrative 
partnership is highly commended. Irrigation is 
said to be much more urgent than railways. Mention 
is made of the “ qudéc-ngu,’”’ a system of orthography 
that circumvents the educational obstacles of Chinese 
writing. Numerous and excellent illustrations accom- 
pany the text. In the literary columns we note a 


review of M. Renaud’s “Les Errants,”’ lately noticed 
in THE ACADEMY. 
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The May number is also rather special, the subject 
here being “Les Armements” (French and German). 
General Lebas analyses the new German proposals, 
and M. Paix-Séailles discusses their financial basis. 
General Lebas has a further article showing how the 
judicious handling of the problem of fortification may 
be made to economise the French effort. Economy is 
also the note of a long and interesting article by an 
anonymous military contributor. The _ three-year 
service, he says, is a national, not merely a military 
problem ; it would be living beyond the national means. 
He analyses the possible German plan of attack, dis- 
carding as chimerical “Tloffensive foudroyante” with- 
out the reservists, and estimates that “l’application de 
la loi de trois ans ne nous donnera pas en temps de 
guerre un soldat de plus,” 60,000 new soldiers, raised 
partly by “tirage au sort,’’ and the application of cer- 
tain economies, would admirably meet the situation. 
The editor has had the excellent idea to get an opinion 
on the burning international topic of the day from the 
German Colonel Gaedke; the result is a remarkably 
sensible and well-reasoned article. 


ILA SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 


The May number of this periodical contains several 
excellent examples of its methods. It delights to call 
a spade a spade, but not infrequently falsifies the 
equation by the use of an expletive in the second term. 
The numbers of strong expressions to the address of 
the Belgian clericals in, for instance, the present instal- 
ment of M. Dumas’ “Autour de 1’Enseignement 
Normal’’ is almost disconcerting; some of his 
suggestions would not be very popular, even in the 
most enlightened “école laique.’’ M. Potron, on the 
subject of “La Criminalité Infantile,’’ wants all 
children to be taken from their parents—that is, the 
moment the millennium dawns; incidentally we learn 
that “le Dieu des Juifs, pas plus que celui des Chré- 
tiens, n’a jamais existé,’’ and other demonstrable and 
reassuring truths. M. Aristide Pratelle announces a 
project for a new Tower of Babel—an “ Encyclopédie 
Philosophique ’’ based on the ideas of Clémence Royer 
and intended to synthesise human knowledge. M. 
Bonnet contributes an article supplementary to “Les 
Lois fondamentales de 1’Univers.”” M. Gauchez, in 
a good review of M. Hamon’s book on Bernard Shaw, 
appears not to have noticed what was pointed out lately 
in THE ACADEMY—the biographer’s rare and sublime 
lack of humour. 


REVUE DES ETUDES NAPOLEONIENNES. 


The May number contains an account, by M. Paul 
Marmottan, of de Verneilh’s project for a rural code, 
launched under Napoleon, but only realised under the 
third Republic. M. Weill is interesting on the Saint- 
Simoniens, those paradoxical Socialists who supported 
Napoleon III. Colonel A. Grouard sums up on Ligny; 
Erlon was less to blame than either Napoleon or Ney 
for the waste of his corps. An amusing document is 
a pacifist address of the town of Tynemouth to the 








town of Havre in 1851. M. L. Villat inaugurates an 


examination of documents for the study of Corsican 
History. 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


April 26.—M. Chuquet devotes five pages of “notes 
et éclaircissements” to M. Brulard’s edition of Stend- 
hal. M. Meillet’s “ Apercgu d’une Histoire de la Langue 
Grecque,” and M. Lebey’s history of the Odilon Barrot 
ministry—reviewed in THE ACADEMY—are noticed. 

May 3.—Almost the whole of this number is occupied 
by a masterly exposure by M. Vignaud, well known to 
readers of THE ACADEMY, of two contradictory theories 
about the nationality of Columbus—that he was a 
Corsican and that he was a Spanish Jew. The Parisian 
MSS. of the catalogue of Greek astrologers and a 
new edition of Passav’s “Wé6rterbuch” are also 
discussed. 

May 10.—M. Rothe’s plea for the unity of Homer 
is discussed, as well as several books on Rousseau. 

May 17.—M. Lemonnier’s “ 1’Art Moderne”’ and M. 
Verrier’s “Isochronisme,’’ both of which have been 
noticed in THE ACADEMY, are reviewed. Also Lehn- 
dorff’s Memoirs. 

May 24.—M. Dedieu’s Montesquieu, M. Barthou’s 
Mirabeau, and M. Vautier’s Villemain are among the 
subjects of this number; also the sixth volume of 
“Origines Diplomatiques” of 1870. M. Ernest 
Daudet’s work on the police of the Restoration receives 
the honour of a double attack, from MM. Chuquet and 
Welvert. 

May 31.—The twelfth volume of “ Klio,’? a German 
and international work on Ancient History, Mr. Askell- 
Brinton’s “ Languages of the Western Soudan,” and 
Dr. Hopkinson’s “Vocabulary of the Mandinge 
Language as Spoken in Gambia ’”’ are considered. 


VARIA. 


In Les Langues Modernes for May, M. Duraffour 
pleads for a more elastic treatment of the “langue 
complémentaire’’ in the baccalauréat examinations. 
M. d’Hangest considers that Mr. Mackinnon Robertson 
has said the last word in the Baconian controversy. 
The Boletin de la Real Academia Gallega contains 
an illustrated account, by Sefior Angel del Castillo, of 
the ancient Castle of Parga. The history of two 
Galician noble houses is given, as part of aseries. The 
Revue Germanique reprints an essay by M. Floris 
Delattre on “1’obscurité de Robert Browning ’’; space 


forbids us from discussing at present this most interest- 
ing tour de force. 





Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, will visit the Heritage Craft Schools, Chailey, 
Sussex, on Tuesday, July 15, in order to open the new 
boys’ school and workshops. This is the fourth visit 
of her Royal Highness, who has watched the colony 
grow from one small farmhouse building to its present 
proportions. 
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Tennis at Wimbledon 


By A PLAYER 


[* spite of its ancient ancestry, tennis does not yet 

seem to have established many associations with 
literature. There are famous—and _ inaccurate— 
descriptions of cricket; but tennis has so far failed 
to win its mention, for we could scarcely elevate to that 
rank the packet of tennis balls that find their way into 
“Henry the Fifth.’’ There are indications that a 
change may come about. For instance, we recall a 
most eventful game of tennis in Mr. Wells’ “Marriage.”’ 
It is certain that the world’s championships this year 
should call out such an association if the variety of 
contention were any standard. America, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, France—though, 
owing to a misunderstanding, the French representa- 
tives “scratched’’ at the last moment—Germany, 
Belgium, and Austria were officially represented. At 
the semi-finals of the men’s singles, America, Australia, 
Germany, and Ireland contended, while a New 
Zealander awaited his challenger from among them. 
In no other field of contention could so full a company 
be found; and nowhere could the modern form of 
chivalry, good sportsmanship, be so freely found, 


where players were so anxious to waive a point if any 
doubt hung to it. 


The distinctions in the types of play were not the 
least part of the interest. One noticed at once, of 
course, the free-swinging, hard-hitting methods that 
prevail outside England. Hard courts are the rule 
there, and true bounds may be expected; whereas in 
England the prevalence of grass, where even at the 
best one night’s rain will bring a change, necessitates 
a cramped, watchful style. Yet, apart from this, the 
terrific hitting of the Americans, McLoughlin and 
Williams, and the clean cut and thrust of the Germans, 
Rahe and Kleinshchroth, symbolised at once the force- 
ful character of the one nation and the precise military 
training of the other. The result was that each nation 
was watchful of the other, particularly in the case of 
America, a new-comer in the field after a prolonged 
absence. McLoughlin’s career of triumph was mainly 
owing to this, indeed. Mr. Parke, for instance—than 
whom there is no finer player in the British Isles—was 
beating him every time the ball came into play. Some 
computed that he won eight out of ten of the rallies, 
and once or twice beat McLoughlin by the sheer pace 
of his drives; but he could do nothing with McLough- 
lin’s services, and went down in three straight sets 
because he lost four of his services, and won only one 


of his opponent’s. It was only in the last few games. 


that he began to see his mistake. Previously he had stood 
well outside the court, to take the service on the fall; 
now he stood well within the court, to take it on the 
rise., But before he could get into the way of hitting 
them in the change of position the match had been lost. 
There is no doubt that Wilding learnt from his pre- 
decessors’ errors when it came to the challenge round. 














He was an interested spectator when Doust, following 
Parke, stood inside the court, and chopped the ball 
down at McLoughlin’s feet as he came running in after 
his service. Doust’s movements had no freedom, and 
he could get no power into his strokes. He always 
seemed to be poking at the ball as a result. Wilding’s 
extra reach stood him in good stead here; and when 
McLoughlin found his services—that the whole Press 
had decided were unplayable, though some of us were 
all the time insisting that there was an obvious answer 
to them—coming back to him, and coming back with 
power behind them, he was manifestly nonplussed, with 
the result that he was put off his game. The whole 
of McLoughlin’s game was concentrated on his service, 
and, indeed, it well deserved being the nine days’ 
wonder that it became. Apart from that, he had but 
three first-class strokes. And so, when the centre of 
his position was stormed, he was denied victory. 

Yet the essence of the position was the matter of 
unfamiliarity. During the fortnight that the meeting 
lasted, that unfamiliarity slowly disappeared, and in 
the end the better all-round player won the day. With 
the Germans, the same thing prevailed in a lesser 
degree. Both players specialise in the doubles game. 
They play together with the precision of a machine, 
and with perfect understanding of each other. Their 
neat, clean strokes and lithe, dapper figures only 
accentuate the effect of this. In the doubles, none 
could stand against them, and they won their way to 
the challenge round while scarcely once being extended 
to their utmost. But the defenders were Roper Barrett 
and Dixon, and there is no cleverer headpiece in the 
tennis world than Mr. Roper Barrett’s. He and Mr. 
Dixon—though neither played at his best—upset the 
precision and understanding that opposed them. A 
spectator who in another field is in the habit of making 
his opponents defeat themselves very neatly, no less 
a person than Mr. Balfour himself, was present, and 
evidently much enjoyed the headwork that he saw. 
Either Rahe and Kleinshchroth would be worked to- 
gether into the middle of the court, and then passed 
down the sidelines, or they would be worked apart, 
while Barrett volleyed down between them. Even so, 
it was no easy matter, for Kleinshchroth put some of 
Roper Barrett’s plans into very good effect against 
himself, and up to the last two or three games the issue 
was always in doubt. 

It was a pity that the French players withdrew. 
Theirs would have made the one completing style. 
Neither Canada nor South Africa was very impressive; 
Le Sueur, for the latter, being erratic, and Schwengers, 
for the former, somewhat awkward. It was from the 
Continent that the most graceful and most precise 
styles came; though perhaps the most graceful of all 
was Williams, the American. He and Parke, the Irish- 
man, also shared the distinction of being the only two 
who seemed thoroughly to enjoy their game, apart 
from the desire to win matches. When they hit, they 
hit with all their might, and with the greatest relish 
in their stroke. They never met in the championships, 


though they will certainly meet when the Davis Cup. 
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matches fall due in July, when Parke will also have 
an opportunity of putting his experience into effect 
against McLoughlin. It seems as though some new 
arrangements will have to be made for that event at 
the famous centre court at Wimbledon, to judge from 
the attendances at the championships. When Parke 
met McLoughlin, and again at the challenge round, 
there were hundreds altogether outside the enclosure, 
who struggled for a glimpse at the score-board. And 
it assuredly is time that some such interest was aroused, 
for tennis is a game in which activity and grace and 
brains match and blend. That in its turn, should 
mean that the game will win a description befitting its 
own grace. 





Notes for Collectors 


OR another few weeks the most attractive of the 
rooms will be intensely busy. Americans are 
more than ever buyers here, and now the Continent, 
which used to be our own happy hunting-ground, sends 
forth its cohorts of connoisseurs, all determined to 
regain the many beautiful things which we won from 
them pretty easily in the long years of European war. 
The mighty East, too, is ready to purchase the objects 
of art and antique worship which we have not always 
obtained by the simple means of purchase. Thus the 
prices go up all round, and the steadily impoverished 
British holders are keen to sell. Such advances as 
those mentioned recently in the Murray Scott case— 
wherein objects valued at £1,000 were said to have 
risen to £10,000—are by no means uncommon, and 
this makes our period one of especial interest in the 
history of antiques. 

An unusual sale of works of art at Sotheby’s recently 
contained a considerable number of pieces of Corean 
lacquer, such as very rarely appear in the sale-rooms. 
In fact, it is very difficult, although well worth while, 
to make a cabinet of Corean antiques. At the British 
Museum there are a fair number of pieces of ancient 
porcelain and pottery; at South Kensington a few 
examples of lacquer and woodwork. We know one 
private house, at least, which contains some beautiful 
screens and other pieces purchased long ago in the 
hermit kingdom as it then was. But, generally speak- 
ing, the Coreans did not export their treasures or in 
any way go outside the limits of their country. But 
their art no doubt originated in some part of China, 
and shows many of the same characteristics. In fact, 
it is frequently catalogued under the name of the larger 
country. But yet it has a character and charm of its 
own; this, we fear, is only too likely to pass, now that 
the Japanese, who are quick to take and to impose 
ideas, have come to stay in Corea. 

Another somewhat unusual sale by the same 
firm is that of a small collection of ecclesiastical 
cups and other highly interesting objects. Among 
them is a triptych of Champléve enamel on 
gilt copper, which bears along the base the 
inscription: MAGISTER VICENTII ANTONIS AURIFEX 








N Monday, July 28th, Messrs. SOTHEBY, 
WILKINSON & HODGE will offer for 
sale the valuable and very extensive Correspon- 
dence of WittitAmM Huskisson, Statesman, 
Secretary to the Treasury under Pitt, 1804-5; 
Colonial Secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons, 1827-8. He gave great attention to 
Indian Questions, and was killed at the opening 
of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 1830. 
The Letters include many written to him by the | 
most eminent statesmen of the day, Official and | 
other Papers dealing with his political career, in | 
connection with the Napoleonic War, Ceylon, 
Canada, United States, East India Company, 
Cape of Good Hope, etc. The whole containing 
a mass of material of the utmost importance to 
the study of the Political History of that period ; 
in a velvet-lined dispatch box, with Crown and 
initials G.R., and 10 parcels, accompanied by a 
carefully written MS. Index of Contents, each 
item being numbered, so that every Paper can 
be found without trouble. 

















To be sold at the House of 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
135, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PATAVINI ME FECIT. MCCCXXXXV. On the centre 
panel, within a sunk ground, is seen a crucifix, with a 
saint on either side of the cross and a border of 
flowing scrolls along the upper edge. It is a remark- 
able devotional piece in many ways, and likely to 
interest all collectors of ecclesiastical objects, as will 
many other pieces in this small collection—such, for 
example, as the South Germany fifteenth-century 
monstrance and the Elizabethan communion cups and 
patens period 1567. These things will be sold on the 
date of our publication. 

On Friday, at Christie’s, the pictures from Stafford 
House which are likely to bring crowds of buyers and 
sightseers. There are Giulio Clovio, Tintoretto, 
Velasquez, Watteau, Lely; and twenty other world- 
famous names. The results should be very informing. 
On July 14, at the same place, will be found the old 
pictures which were the property of the late Mrs. 
Gatliff, of Eaton Square. Many Dutch masters now 
so highly esteemed will be found therein, as well as a 
group of drawings from other private collections. 

If you be for the country, Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have an interesting sale on July 22 and onward at 
Miserden Park, near Cirencester. Antique furniture 
will be the great charm of this dispersal, and almost all 
English periods from Tudor times to Chippendale and 
later are fully represented. Both Italian and Spanish 
pieces will also be found among a collection of examples 
at once useful and beautiful, historical and unusual. 

E. M. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 
By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


E have had a strenuous week full of significant 
things. Sir William Bull is credited with 
starting his election by always printing thousands of a 
leaflet to this effect: “Have no time to correct it, but 
do not believe the last Radical lie; it is untrue.’ 
These are only for use if and when the emergency 
arises. Other candidates are not so far-seeing, and to 
discourage the eleventh hour lie at election times young 
Wolmer on Wednesday, the 2nd, brought in a Bill to 
make it a corrupt practice. The Bill has no chance of 
passing, and young Wolmer knew it, but it gave 
Maurice Levy, in formally opposing it, an opportunity 
to make a personal explanation about the Leicester 
election. 

Maurice Levy was the instrument who sent the 
message to the Leicester Trades Unionists to the effect 
that to support the Socialist candidate would mean 
that Ramsay MacDonald would leave Leicester, and it 
no doubt saved the seat for the Liberals. 

Ramsay MacDonald said it was a lie but carefully 
refrained from making this public before the result was 
known. Levy was made a scapegoat, and defended 
himself vigorously. He wound up by accusing Wolmer 
of insincerity in bringing in the Bill. Wolmer turned 
white and protested, but the Speaker was not inclined 
to help him. He remembered that Wolmer had been 
among those who had shouted “Forged telegram” 
when Levy escorted the victor of Leicester up the floor 
of the House. 

In the opinion of the Speaker it was not for Wolmer 
to complain. “Yes,” said Levy  unctuously, 
“especially as a lady of the noble lord’s family was 
connected with a similar——” here the Speaker shut 
him up sharply. Maurice Levy was evidently going 
to drag in a reference to a woman’s suffrage incident 
that occurred a little over a year ago. 

The Liberals and the Labour men could not vote 
against the Bill, so it passed its first reading without a 
division. 

We then went on to the Committee stage of the 
Plural Voting Bill, and the battle lasted all night. 

The Government Whips said: “If you will give us 
the amendments to-night and take the new clauses on 
Friday, so that we can have complete the Committee 
stage this week, you will benefit in two ways: you can 
go to bed comfortably to-night and get away for the 
week-end on Friday.” 


The Bill is practically what is called a one line Bill, and 


some doubted whether we could keep it going even until, 


Friday, but we declined to compromise and the struggle 
began. To the manifest annoyance of the Govern- 
ment, Brace, the Labour Member, got leave to discuss 
the Cadeby disaster report as it was a matter of definite 
urgent public importance. This cut into two hours of 
Government time, and we did not get on to Plural 
Voting again until 10 p.m. 





The Prime Minister and all the Ai ministers dis- 
appeared and left Jack Pease in command. He promptly 
moved the kangaroo form of the guillotine, whereby 
the onus is placed on the chairman of choosing the 
clauses to be discussed. 

Whitley acted with admirable fairness and discretion. 
In each case he chose an amendment which illustrated 
a class, and all who had put down others joined in the 
debate on the one, and made use of carefully prepared 
speeches in that way. Of course there were hard 
cases, but many men on our side forget that until 
quite recently the Chairman of Committees was always 
looked upon as a party man, and one whose duty it 
“was to push on with Government business.” 

He was going to pass over an amendment making it 
no crime merely to ask for two votes, but yielded to 
Sir William Bull’s argument, and the question ran for 
two hours, thereby proving that it was an amendment 
of substance. 

When the House began to realise we were in for an 
all-night sitting in earnest the members began to get 
hilarious; several of the younger men who had been 
away at dances turned up after supper and joined in 
the fray. 

A particular amendment was going rather thin, so 
Sir William Bull moved the closure, to the great 
amusement of the Government back benchers, who did 
not seem to see that nearly twenty minutes were wasted 
by the manceuvre. 

Appeals to the Chairman were frequent, and every- 
body borrowed Harry Barnston’s new white hat to put 
on and discuss points of order whilst the divisions 
were in progress. At about two the young men went 
back to the dances, and promised to look in again 
about five whilst the legal brigade got to work. 

Pollock, Cassel, Duke, and Butcher are all K.C.’s 
in large practice, busy all day, and yet here they were 
indulging in what Mr. Balfour once called a “middle- 
aged lark”—keeping well within the limits of order 
and carefully avoiding the least suggestion of 
obstruction. 

Of course they are all highly skilled men; they spend 
half their lives on their feet arguing with each other, 
and obtain an ease and a fluency that the ordinary 
Member cannot hope to possess. There were motions 
to report progress which took up time, but were of no 
avail. Jack Pease at one time honestly thought he 
had made a bargain with the Opposition, but was 
scared out of it by the thunderous tones of Dalziel, the 
truculent Member for Kirkcaldy, who actually made him 
withdraw his own motion for adjournment. Pease 
walked out, but all his party voted against the with- 
drawal. 

One feature of the night was a pleasant whimsical 
speech by Mr. Balfour in defence of the University 
Vote. He, a Cambridge man, chaffed Oxford, as 


represented for the moment by Sir John Simon and 
Baker, and made the sly suggestion that both had 
made a poor attack on the University Vote, with the 
subtle intention of showing that her sons were anxious 
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to prove that they were not able to defend their 
Alma Mater. We sat until 8.20 a.m., well satisfied 
with our defence. 

Some men were back again at 11.30 a.m. on Thurs- 
day, to do Committee work, and there was quite a 
respectable number of all-nighters at 2.45. 

Asquith admitted that all the Ministers implicated 
had divested themselves of shares in the American 
Marconis, at which piece of information the Tories 
cheered, for it was admitting what they had contended 
all along—namely, that Ministers ought not to hold 
these shares. 

Ernest Pretyman and Lloyd George had a battle 
royal over the land taxes. Flushed with recent de- 
cisions in the Courts, Pretyman, with a pile of papers 
and books on each side of him, smote the Chancellor 
hip and thigh. 

Lloyd George, who had no facts to appeal to, 
attacked the Land Union, of which Pretyman is 
founder and director, and read an article in the Fort- 
nightly which stated that it masqueraded as non- 
political. He declared the Tory Party were suffering 
from, and objected to, being tied to Pretyman’s creed. 
It was a good speech, from his point of. view, but 
naturally did not convince his opponents. 

On Friday, the fight over the Plural Voting Bill 
was again renewed. Whitley had declared that only 
two new clauses were in order, although several had 
been put down in the interval. The Government 
saw that, in spite of the all-night sitting, it was doubt- 
ful whether they could finish the Committee stage this 
week after all. 

The luck was rather against them for once. In the 
first place, Mr. Mount, the serious Unionist member 
for Newbury, wanted to know if McKenna ought not, 
under the Standing Orders, to put a report on the 
table, from which he had quoted figures. The Speaker 
promised to look at the report and consider the 
question, but three-quarters of an hour had gone before 
the point was settled. 

Whitley, the Chairman, then made an important 
announcement. It appears that, if the Chairman 
passes an amendment under the “ kangaroo,’’ although 
it is in order, it cannot be put down again as a new 
clause. This the Unionists did not understand, and 
a considerable debate in the form of questions’ ensued. 

Then came the question whether the City of London 
should be exempt—whether financiers or caretakers 
should represent the interests of the ancient capital of 
the Empire. 

Pease grew alarmed at the size of the debate, and 
moved the closure. 

Balfour, who had given up an important engagement 
to speak, acted with Banbury as a teller, amid the 
cheers of the whole house. I do not think that an ex- 
Prime Minister has ever acted as a teller before. 

When this was done, there was a Redistribution 
debate. Major Morrison-Bell, who was known as 
“Closh’”’ in the Brigade, because of some long-forgotten 
joke about “Cloche,’’ started a debate on Redistribu- 
tion, at which he is a past-master. He showed how 
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iniquitous it would be to pass the Bill without 
Redistribution. There was far more plural voting 
at present without the Bill when a constituency with 
1,700 electors had the same representation as a seat 
with 30,000 electors. 

When Morrison-Bell was finished, we still had twenty 
minutes to go. The ever-ready Cassel moved a manuscript 
amendment which was in order, and five struck before 
he had finished. The Unionists had won; the Govern- 
ment programme for next week was upset, and it will 
take at least another half-day to finish the Committee 
stage. “All right,” said a Radical M.P. to me 
viciously; “it means that your holidays are another 
day further off.”’ 

At five, Herbert Samuel was going to inform the 
House how the Marconi contract stood, but here again 
he was interrupted by the arrival of Black Rod, and 
the House had to adjourn whilst the Speaker attended 
at the Bar of the House of Lords to hear the Royal 
Assent given to an instalment of Bills. This took up 
ten minutes, and when the House adjourned at 5.30 
Samuel had not nearly done. 

The Coalition dispersed, very sore and tired. 

Only the other day Alfred Lyttelton was amongst us 
in the No Lobby by the fireplace exchanging jokes with 
those around him—full of life and energy and 
enthusiasm. On Monday we assembled to mourn his 
untimely death. Asquith made an exquisite little 
speech—simple, unaffected, and yet ever and anon 
sounding a chord of melody. “Perhaps of all men in 
his generation he came nearest to the mould and ideal 
of manhood which every English father would like to 
see his son aspire to, and, if possible, to attain.’”’ He 
was a strenuous fighter, but he had left behind him no 
resentments and no enmities—nothing but the precious 
memory of a manly and winning personality, the 
memory of one who served with an unstinted measure of 
devotion his generation and his country. Bonar Law 
followed in a voice that shook with emotion. He 
referred to the heavy loss the party had suffered in 
the deaths of two such men as George Wyndham and 
Alfred Lyttelton. 

The Little Englanders were anxious to hang every- 
body at the Cape who was concerned in any way in 
getting the soldiers and police to shoot down the 
rioters on the Rand, but Harcourt was not to be 
bounced. We could not interfere with a self-governing 
Colony, and he refused to throw Lord Gladstone to the 
wolves. In any case, we must wait for information, 
and the Speaker refused to allow the adjournment of 
the House to be moved in order that the matter might 
be discussed. We then went on to Home Rule. 
Asquith hoped that the House would not think him 
disrespectful if he was brief. He said nothing new; 
nor did Bonar Law, who followed him, except that 
he warned the House that this was the last time during 
which the question would be debated calmly, and 
repeated his statement on the second reading that 
“if the Government attempt to force this Bill on Ulster 
before it receives the sanction of the electors, the 
Unionist Party will support resistance.” 
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Campbell extracted from the Prime Minister the 
admission that British troops would not be used to shoot 
down those who resisted the Bill. Isaacs replied for 
the Government, but his speech was bald and uncon- 
vincing. He has never been a success as a speaker in 
the House of Commons, and this time he was below 
par. The third reading was carried by 109 owing to 
the fact that a considerable number of our men were 
away ill; but it does not matter—the farce is finished 
for this year. It remains to be seen if it will be followed 
by a tragedy next year. 


The Little Englanders want it both ways. They 
supported the Boers throughout the war; they 
clamoured for the freest of free Constitutions at the 
Cape; and now they want to interfere in their domestic 
concerns with regard to the strike on the Rand. 
Outhwaite, who ought to know better, because he knows 
more of the conditions of Johannesburg than most of 
us, again attempted to adjourn the House on the 
question, but failed. 


We then had the third reading of the Welsh Bill. 
Willie Bridgeman was excellent; he compared the 
Bishop of Hereford to Moses bringing the Command- 
ments down, and then finding a majority of the people 
worshipping the golden calf. Would he have said: 
“Here’s the calf with the large majority; these Com- 
mandments are no longer required ’’ ? 


Lloyd George attacked the Welsh bishops in a whirl 
of rhetoric, whilst they sat in the Peers’ Gallery and 
smiled contemptuously. 


Towyn Jones, the spell-binder, with a great local 
reputation for oratory, poured out an impassioned 
harangue at 150 words a minute, and explained that, 
if he had spoken in Welsh, he could have spoken twenty 
times faster! 


“F. E.” pointed out how all the speakers had carefully 
avoided the money side of the question in the debate, 
but had not done so outside. Hugh Edwards had said 
that the Home Secretary would resist the demands of 
the English Liberal Churchmen zf he could. McKenna, 
with a face of flame, denied this, and “ F. E.’’ retorted 
that he preferred to believe Hugh Edwards, especially 
as the statement had been left uncontradicted for four 
solid months. 


Ells Griffith wound up, and complained that 
“F. E.”’ had left him too little time to reply in. “The 
right honourable gentleman has added to his armoury 
the protection of the clock,’’ he sneered; but Ellis 
managed to say a good deal in the twenty-five minutes 
left to him, and the third reading was passed by 103. 
This, the second great measure under the Parliament 
Bill, is now through for a second time. 





The French Academy has awarded a prize (the Prix 
Langlois) to the French version, made by M. Auguste 
Monod and M. Henry D. Davray, of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s autobiographical book, “Father and Son.”’ 





Notes and News 


Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson are about to publish 
a book on Bahaism by Mr. Horace Holley, entitled 
“The New Social Religion.”’ 


Mr. Raymond Rose announces that H.R.H. the 
Princess Royal and H.R.H. Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg have been graciously pleased to give their patron- 
age to the production of his opera, “Joan of Arc,” 
which will inaugurate his autumn season of opera in 
English, starting on November 1, 1913, at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden. 


The directors of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 
announce their first novelties for the nineteenth season 
of promenade concerts, which will take place at Queen’s 
Hall from August 16 to October 25. This list consists 
of thirteen works by British composers which will be 
heard for the first time at these concerts. Two poems 
for orchestra—(a) “Twilight of the Year,’’ and (é) 
“Paradise Birds’’—by Mr. Cyril Scott, and two short 
works for orchestra—-(a) Irish Tune from County Derry 
and (6) Shepherd’s Hey (English Morris Dance Tune) 
—by Mr. Percy Grainger, will be given early in the 
season—for the first time in London. 


The special summer and holiday number of The 
Amateur Photographer and Photographic News, just 
published at the price of 2d., should be in the hands of 
all who are taking a camera with them on their holi- 
days. It contains a great variety of useful and sug- 
gestive articles of seasonable interest for those who are 
visiting the country or the seaside, and for those who 
stay in town. The entire number is finely illustrated 
with many pages of holiday pictures in colours on art 
paper. It is published by Hazell, Watson and Viney, 
Ltd., 52, Long Acre, W.C., and is obtainable from all 


bookstalls and newsagents. 


On Friday, July 11, at 2.45 p.m., and on Sunday, 
July 13, at 8.30 p.m., Miss Efga Myers presents at 
Cosmopolis, High Holborn, “Ninette,’’ a play in one 
act, by Hugh de Sélincourt; “A Question of Pro- 
priety,’’ a comedy in one act, by George Owen; and 
“Tole,’’ a tragedy in one act in verse, by Stephen 
Phillips. During the intervals Mademoiselle Irma 
Gerson, diseuse Parisienne, will appear. Tickets (which 
must be taken in advance), price 7s. 6d. and §5s., re- 
served; 2s. 6d. and Is., unreserved, can be obtained 
from Miss Efga Myers, 2, Hill Road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W. 





Among the many documents to be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge on July 28, one of the 
most interesting is a collection of the letters of William 
Huskisson. This contains various notable items, such 


as the draft of a speech which was to be delivered on 
the day of his fatal accident, proposing the health of 
James Watt, September 15, 1830—the last words Hus- 
kisson wrote; various letters from the Duke of Welling- 
ton; many from Canning, Lord Dundas, and other 
famous politicians; and papers which give intimate 
revelations of political life and personal feeling. The 
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collection should be of very great value to all who 
study the period covered by them. 





Mr. Robert M‘Clure, “Ye Auld Buik Shop,’’ Gias- 
gow, who sent a copy of “Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
the Prince, her Son,’’ transcribed from a contemporary 
Venetian manuscript in Latin, to the French President, 
received the following reply :— 


“Ambassade de France a Londres, 
“ June 30. 

“Dear Sir,—The President of the French Republic 
has duly received your letter of the 24th inst. Monsieur 
Poincaré much appreciates your kind thought, and I 
am directed to forward his thanks to you. 

; “The Secretary.”’ 


Mr. A. J. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law have also 
accepted copies. 





MOTORING 


OTORISTS who have suffered fronr the be- 
spattering of their cars and clothing with the 
tar now being so plentifully—and in many cases care- 
lessly—applied to the roads of the country will be 
interested to learn that, according to the legal advisers 
of the R.A.C., they have in certain circumstances good 
grounds for claiming damages from the responsible 
parties. The determining factor in any such claim is, 
of course, the manner in which the road is tarred. If 
the whole width is tarred at once, and is not immedi- 
ately covered by a suitable substance, with the result 
that it would be impossible for cars to proceed over 
the road, even at a slow rate of speed, and with the 
exercise of all reasonable care, without being be- 
spattered with the tar, then, in the opinion of the Legal 
Committee of the R.A.C., the persons responsible for 
the tarring of the road would be liable for the damage 
done by the tar to the car and its occupants. 


In commenting upon the above pronouncement, our 
technical contemporary, the Awtocar, warns the motorist 
who contemplates litigation that the task of getting a 
court of law to fix the responsibility for damage upon 
the highway authority is not likely to be an easy one. 
Courts are always prejudiced towards the constituted 
authority and its methods; and the law itself, 
apparently fearing that the courts might have a leaning 
the other way, has generally provided ample means of 
escape from the consequences of misfeasance on the 
part of administrative authorities. For example, it is 
believed to be the case that such authorities are 
responsible in law for what they do, but have no 
tesponsibility for what they leave undone. If the 
authority digs a hole in the centre of the road and 
leaves it unprotected, it is responsible for the con- 
sequences of its act. But should a roadway cave in, 
and the authority leaves it alone, the person to whom 
an accident happens has no remedy. After a certain 
interval of time, the authority can be compelled to put 
the road in proper repair, but that is little consolation 





to the victim. In this matter of careless and pro- 
miscuous tarring of roads, there would be ample room 
for argument as to whether the damage was caused 
by an act of omission or of commission, and the task of 
fixing legal responsibility would be a difficult one. As 
our contemporary remarks, the point is essentially one 
upon which a test case might be brought by one of the 
big motoring organisations, and taken, if necessary, to 
the higher courts for final adjudication. 


Official returns show that no less a sum than 
41,801,420 was spent in 1912 in the purchase of motor- 
¢ars for the Australian Commonwealth.  Victoria’s 
share in this expenditure was £528,334, that of New 
South Wales £475,889, whilst Queensland spent 
£148,843 in automobiles—the balance being contributed 
by the other States in proportion. It is to be noted 
that these figures represent the purchases in one year 
only—a fact which should cause the British manufacturer 
to take Australasia a little more seriously as a potential 
market for his productions. Hitherto the cheap 
American runabout has had matters very much its own 
way in the Commonwealth, but there are indications of 
an impending slump in that article, and of a growing 
demand for cars of more stamina than the low-priced 
Yankees can possibly possess. The above figures should 
show that the Australasian market is distinctly worth 
cultivating. 


A serious attempt, says the Azfocar, is about to be 
made in the United States to utilise liquefied natural 
gas, of which large quantities are said to be running to 
waste, as a motor-car fuel. The idea is to liquefy the 
gas and compress it into steel cylinders, in somewhat 
the same way as dissolved acetylene is used. Experi- 
ments which have been made are stated to show very 
satisfactory results, one of the experimental cars—a 
Ford—having run a distance of 100 miles on 300 cubic 
feet of gas. As at present supplied, the cylinders 
contain 600 cubic feet, so that a distance of 200 miles 
can be run on one charge. Efforts are being made to 
establish stations or depots in all parts of the United 
States, where motorists can purchase charged cylinders 
in place of their empty ones. If the scheme materialises, 
it is hoped to be able to supply natural gas at a cost of 
about half that now ruling for an equivalent quantity of 
petrol. 


At the Commercial Motor Vehicle Exhibition, which 
is to be held at Olympia from the 18th to the 26th inst., 
Messrs. Napier Motors, Ltd., will have an exceptionally 
important and comprehensive range of exhibits. They 
consist of a 15 h.p. taxi-cab, of the same type as supplied 
to Messrs. Du Cros and the Gamage-Bell Motor Cab 
Company, and five business motor vehicles, ranging 
from 16-20 to 40 h.p., designed to carry loads of 15 cwt., 
20 cwt., 30 cwt., 40 cwt., and 70 cwt. respectively. It 
will be seen that practically every kind of business in 
which the mechanically-propelled vehicle can be advan- 
tageously used for goods-carrying purposes is catered for 
by this famous British firm. R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T is not easy to describe the condition of markets to-day. 
They remind me of the period that followed the Baring 
crisis. And yet they are not the same. For then we had 

seen a great banking house collapse, whilst to-day there 
has been no collapse, and they say that none will now 
come. Cataleptic is the only adjective I can think of. We 
may recover and we may get another wild orgy of specu- 
lation when the war stops. There are certainly such large 
numbers of ‘‘bears’’ about that a big rise seems certain 
when peace comes. But the rise would bring out millions 
of stock now pawned and could not last. 

In the meantime the money pressure has produced one 
serious failure in Pittsburg. The banks have 30 millions 
of deposits, and this must react upon all the industries of 
that great district. Messrs. J. and S. Kuhn were well 
known and well thought of. Their company, the American 
Waterworks and Guarantee, has placed big lines of stock 
in London. Wall Street takes the crash too calmly. It is 
really serious. For one thing it will have a most disas- 
trous effect upon all public utility companies, of which we 
have had dozens floated in London. Indeed, they have 
been a craze for some years past. Good and bad will now 
find it almost impossible to raise money, and those whose 
commitments are heavy will have a severe struggle to 
finance themselves through. The new issues seem to have 
done better. Bovril Argentine Estates Debs. are reported 
as over subscribed, and the Tamaragal Nitrate Debs. also 
went well. Van den Berghs offer ‘‘B’’ 6 Per Cent. Prefs., 
and the shareholders will possibly take them. Kansas 
City Terminal Bonds were largely over-applied for, and it 
is said that the Humphrey Pump issue was well taken. 
There is plenty of money for good things. But a big rate 
of interest is expected. The British North American 
Tobacco Co. must not be confounded with the great North 
American Tobacco. The British is a very speculative ven- 
ture, always intent upon placing shares by means of pic- 
tures and puffs. 

THE Money Market is easier. The Rand Strike having 
been settled there seems little fear of any shortage in our 
gold supplies, though Mr. Moreton Frewen again calls 
attention to the gold hoarding that goes on in India. He 
should have also added Egypt. The hoarding of gold by 
the Mohammedan is due to the Koranic command to 
abstain from usury. No Mohammedan can take interest 
on money. Therefore he buries much of his spare cash in 
preference to putting it into a bank. When silver could 
be changed into rupees, weight for weight, hoarding silver 
was fashionable. But when the rupee depreciated the 
native changed his silver for gold and hoarded that. The 
position is serious and will become desperate shortly, 
especially if India continues prosperous. It will also egg 
on Japan to attack India for the sake of the huge gold 
hoard, and sack it as we sacked it in the days of Clive. 

THE FOREIGN MaRKET does not appear worried at the 
insane struggle between the Balkan States. Prices re- 
main very steady. This is due in the main to the sound 
condition of the French Banks and the entire absence of 
any ‘‘bull’’ account in Paris. Even gambles like Tintos 
and Perus have not collapsed, though Peru Prefs. 
have come near to it, but Tintos are absurdly 
steady, mainly because every dealer is short. No 
one in London can understand the position in the 
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Near East. It seems incredible that these savages 
should go on fighting unless they are being supported by 
both money and arms by some of the great Powers. The 
Russian Bourse goes on selling industrials, but the great 
Russian loans are wonderfully steady. Therefore, I cannot 
see how either Austria or Russia will intervene; for the 
great bankers would have found out and would have sold 
all the Russian and Austrian Bonds they possessed. And 
they have not sold; on the contrary, they have bought. 


Home Rais have been dull all the week. The dividends 
will soon be announced, but no one expects anything better 
than a return to the rates declared in the pre-strike period. 
Not because the railways have not done well—they have 
had magnificent half-years, but because the Boards will 
prefer to wait till the year has ended before increasing the 
dividend. Trade returns for June are splendid and show 
no falling away. Yet it is indubitable that in iron and 
steel, coal and shipping there is a definite falling away. 
The railway figures for the twenty-six weeks are splendid. 
Great Central show an increase of £450,906, which 
puts the 1894 Prefs. in a place of safety. Great 
Eastern do not come out well. But Great Northern have 
done excellent business, especially in goods. The Deferred 
must get an increased dividend of at least one per cent. on 
the year. Lancashire and Yorkshire have not done quite 
so well as some of the other lines and have hardly earned 
more than another 4 per cent. But Midland has had a 
wonderful half-year, the takings on the 26 weeks totalling 
the huge figure of 63 millions—and the nett increase is at 
least £460,000. It takes under £400,000 to pay one per 
cent. on the Deferred, so that if the increases continue the 
company could pay 6 per cent. on this stock. They will 
hardly do this, but they could. Great Western should earn 
about £220,000 extra profit last half-year, or one per cent. 
additional dividend. Yet no one buys the stock, which 
remains round about the lowest level for years. London 
and North Western has made extra profits on the half-year 
of at least one per cent., and with the increase in rates 
may easily earn another one per cent. during the last 
half-year. I do not know of any investments so sound or 
so low in price as the stocks of the railways I have men- 
tioned above. 

YANKEES have been dull because the gold export con- 
tinues, and this worries Wall Street. But the Union diff- 
culty is at an end. This great line has now acquired 
control of the B. and O., and has settled the Southern 
Pacific question. The price of the stock is absurdly low. 
But I fear that we shall get no rise, for the Bank failure I 
have mentioned above will in the end affect the spirits of 
the Wall Street gambler. The investor is to-day as 
nervous of Yankee Rails as he is of English Rails, and 
with as little reason. I admit that the poor lines will 
have trouble to finance, but the rich ones have had good 
years. 

RuBBEeR.—The Rubana report is moderately good, but 
the shares are too high. The Arbuthnot Trust report is 
very bad indeed—a dividend is paid, but the auditors’ re- 
port calls attention to the huge depreciation in the assets 
which is unprovided for, except by the quite insufficient 
reserve. Bukit Rajah does not come out as badly as most of 
the companies, and the figures are good, working costs 
being only 1s. 1d. The shares are a shade high, but 
would be attractive at a slightly lower level. I can see no 
future in the rubber market to-day. Prices are still too 
high, and the production continues to mount up, whilst the 
quality of much of the rubber that comes from the Malay 
is poor, and lacking in tensile strength. 

O1 shares do not fall like the rest of the shares in the 
Stock Exchange. Indeed, people declare that if any boom 
was to come it would come here. But I am sure that in 
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all markets the price of oil has been rigged. Kern’s good 
news hardened the price a shade, but Spies have been sold 
and Mex. Eagles have jumped curiously. It would appear 
that there is some deal on here. The news from Mexico 
is on the whole good. If the ships can be built in time 
Mex. Eagle might make a big profit on the year’s trading. 

Mines have been in a state of collapse on the strike. 
Even now all kinds of tales are going round as to damage 
done. These stories are denied point blank by the big 
houses. But the dealers appear to believe in them. They 
say that Bonnard and the Goldfields have combined to get 
the Amalgamated Props. reconstruction through, and that 
Sir Abe Bailey will be tackled with boldness. The meet- 
ing of the big shareholders was comic—Latilla giving Sir 
Abe the lie. Truly these Rhodesian magnates are best 
left alone. Goldfields Rhodesian Development report does 
not tell us much about the new proposed company which is 
to lift the Rhodesian market. Tin shares have been most 
depressed. Metal looks like falling still lower. Finance 
here is not so easy as it was six months ago. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Iron and Steel shares that offer 
.any scope for ‘‘bears’” have been oversold, and a reaction 
may occur. But all wise people will take their chance 
and get out, as books show a great falling off in orders. 
Hudson Bays are dull, mainly because the Canadian 
groups are so hard up they must sell every thing good and 
bad. The crisis has had a serious effect on Brazil Trac- 
tions and Mex. Trams, which seem to go down headlong. 
There is great trouble in this group, and the Marconi 
report does not come out. All interest here appears to 
have died down. The public is now sick of the very name 
of Marconi. Forestals have improved a little, but Argen- 
tine shares are generally dull, and may be safely sold. 

, RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPELINE COMPANY. 


Although at the present moment the oil share market, 
in common with other sections of the Stock Exchange, 
is not particularly brisk, there are certain features which 
should not fail to attract public attention. One of these 
is the excellent opportunity which is afforded for the em- 
barkation of capital in the purchase of the shares of the 
Premier Oil and Pipeline Company. The production for 
June amounted to 19,250 tons of oil, and if, as is fully 
expected, this rate of output will be considerably increased 
in the future, shareholders may confidently look forward 
to a larger dividend than the ten per cent. per annum 
which they have hitherto received. Recent market depres- 
sion has tended to keep the shares at an absurdly low 
level, and purchasers at the present price of 15s. 6d. may 
confidently look forward to a considerable appreciation in 
the near future. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


LEGENDS REGARDING CLEMENT OF ROME. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMy. 


Sir,—All through the Clementine Recognitions Clement 
is described as one of the companions of St. Peter, and 
after a passage of arms between the Saint and the 
magician the former follows the steps of the latter from 
Cesarea to Antioch it being understood that both are on 
their way to Rome. Clement was an important person to 
have on St. Peter’s side. He was a noble Roman 
evidently possessed of considerable property, and his 





mother was a relative of the ruling Emperor who had | 
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bestowed her on his father. But here comes in a curious 

circumstance. There was a Clement who answered this 
description, being even more nearly related to the Emperor 
about the time that Clement was supposed to have 

occupied the see of Rome. Titus Flavius Clement was 
nephew of the Emperor Vespasian and first cousin to the 
Emperor Domitian, and he was married to Flavia Doma- 
tilla who was similarly related to the same Emperors. 

The Emperor Domitian was childless and talked of making 
the children of this marriage (whom he named Vespasian 
and Domitian) his heirs. But a change took place. 

Clement, who was a consul, was arrested and imprisoned 
on the charge, it would seem, of atheism—which probably 
meant disbelief in the gods of the country. He was put 
to death and his wife banished. That she was a Christian 
is stated by Eusebius, but he is curiously silent about her 
husband. A slab appears to have been afterwards found 
inscribed to Clement, Consul and Martyr, and Eusebius in 
his Chronicon assigns the death of Clement, the Bishop 
of Rome, to the very year in which Clement the Consul 
Was put to death—the last year of Domitian. In his 
Ecclesiastical History, however, Eusebius allows Clement, 
the bishop, to survive until the reign of Trajan. . These 
dates 1 may say are not easily reconciled with the 
Clementine Recognitions. Clement joins St. Peter’s 
company a few years after the Crucifixion, and he then tells 
St. Peter that his father had remained with him till he 
was twelve years old, and that it was more than twenty 
years since he had lost sight of him. He could hardly 
have been less than ninety years old in the last year of 
Domitian. May I, however, suggest another reason for 
Clement being described as a noble Roman in the Recog- 
nitions? Clement of Alexandria’s full name was Titus 
Flavius Clement—the same as that of the unfortunate 
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Consul. The author’s object was probably to pay a com- 
pliment to Clement of Alexandria, who was his contem- 
porary, and whose speeches supplied the materials for 
those of Clement of Rome in the Recognitions. 

But had the journey of St. Peter towards Rome follow- 
ing in the steps of Simon Magus no further foundation 
than these forgeries? Let me say here that I think there 
is no doubt that Simon the Magician of Samaria founded 
one of the first—if not the first—heresies that arose 
among the Christians? St. Luke in his narrative tells us 
that Simon “also believed,” i.e., he professed to be a 
Christian, but he was still in “the gall of bitterness and 
the bond of iniquity,” and such a man would be very 
likely to found a heresy. And there were early traditions 
of a contest between him and St. Peter which looks like 
something of a more striking character than is recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. I may return with your per- 
mission to this subject again, but I will merely say here 
that I can find no evidence of Simon Magus ever having 
visited Rome or taught his doctrines there except in the 
misreading of an inscription on a column at Rome by 
Justin Martyn. On the contrary, his doctrines were 
regarded-as utterly new and unheard of when first intro- 
duced into Rome in the second century, and the uniform 
tradition of the Roman Church since the days of the 
Apostles was cited on the other side. But the orthodox 
did not speak of a great contest and a great victory of 
the Apostles over the Magician, but described the doctrines 
of the latter as complete novelties. In its early stages 
the heresy of Simon was confined to the East. 

The so-called Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 
throws little light on the subject. It is no doubt 
genuine, but is an epistle from the Church of Rome to 
the Church of Corinth, in which the writer does not name 
himself or-the person to whom he was writing. The 
Church of Rome subsequently wrote similar epistles whén 
the see was vacant. The epistle was ascribed to Clement 
because he was the Bishop of Rome at the time according 
to the accepted list of bishops. Statements made in 
forged documents are accepted in an uncritical age and 
come to form part of a general tradition which is supposed 
to rest on much more solid grounds than the forgeries 
themselves.—Truly yours, INQUIRER. 

Dublin. 


CRIME—ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—With reference to Canon Horsley’s letter in your 
number of July 6, complaining of my inaccuracy in stating 
that it was over a quarter of a century since ‘‘ he had been 
in touch with actual prison work,’’ the Canon now 
states that since that time he has been an active member of 
several D.P.A. Societies, warden of a prison guild, a 
reader of everything relating to crime, and in constant com- 
munication with prison officials. 

I am very glad to find that this is the case, and, there- 
fore, the value of my remarks founded on the first men- 
tioned quotation should be modified to this extent. 

Yours truly, 
Your REVIEWER. 


ROCHEFORT’S ‘‘ LANTERNES.”’ 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 
Dear Sir,—Could you kindly tell me if the late M. Henri 
Rochefort’s ‘‘ Lanternes ’’—which, as you are no doubt 
aware, created such a great sensation in France and else- 


where under the Third Empire—have any literary value 
to-day ? 





If so, could you please assist me in disposing of the 
same? 

Thanking you in advance tor your kindness, and apolo- 
gising for troubling you.—Believe me, very sincerely 
yours, Epwarp CONNER. 

Sole proprietor, ‘‘The London and Paris Correspondence 
Co. and Press Agency,”’ Established 1860. 

62, Mantilla Road, Franciscan Road, 

Tooting Common, S.W., July 3, 1913. 


THOSE MAD SUFFRAGETTES. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Were ever human beings quite so mad as those 
‘‘militant’’ suffragettes? True there have been recurring 
periods and intervals of female mania and unrest, as 
chronicled in history, wherein the dementia of such fanatics 
as those of France and Italy, for instance, in the earlier 
and later Middle Ages, was so pronounced as to drive them 
to self-destruction in whole companies—as, when wildly 
chanting some sort of ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ certain of them 
plunged madly into the waters that engulfed them so piti- 
lessly. 


Moreover, long prior to such times, the unrest and un- 
ruly passions of the women of Imperial Rome, in its declin- 
ing days, furnish us with sufficient evidence of the evil 
portents and disastrous consequences that invariably attend 
these periodical outbursts on the part of any considerable 
body of so-called women, in any State or nation. Who 
can question the actual insanity, or mania, of these English 
militant suffragettes? It is simply incredible that they can 
be out-and-out criminals, in spite of their crimes and mis- 
demeanours ; they are simply ‘‘irresponsibles,’’ and should 
be treated accordingly. There was a time when I was in 
doubt on this point; but in view of the latest revelations— 
as in the act of that poor deluded one who threw herself in 
the path of a race-horse; and in further view of the con- 
duct and attitude of her suffragette co-agitators and in- 
cendiaries, who regarded her voluntary suicide as a 
‘crowning act of grace,’’ and as ‘‘martyrdom,”’ I do not 
see how it is possible any longer to regard these pestiferous 
‘‘militants,’’ as a body, otherwise than as lunatics. Hence, 
from this time forth all violence and lawlessness on their 
part should result in their consignment to sanatoriums, or 
penal asylums—there to be treated, disciplined, and dieted 
just as any other dangerous lunatics are—neither better 
nor worse. For these outrages and disorders are fast be- 
coming (nay, have already become) a public menace and a 
public calamity. Besides, such madness is contagious, and 
is wide reaching in evil influences and consequences. Weak 
heads and ill-ordered minds are influenced and unhinged 
by such public examples of insanity and by so much sen- 
sational notoriety, just as that poor fool who so closely fol- 
lowed in the wake of the suffragette maniac was, no doubt, 
impelled by her example, coupled with the sensational 
*‘ceremonies”’ that attended her burial. And just how 
any assumed rational mind can profess to ‘‘distinguish,”’ 
to ‘‘discriminate ’’ as between the ‘‘attitude’’ and conduct 
of the one and the attitude and conduct of the other ; or, in 
other words, profess to regard the one as in any sense a 
‘‘martyr,’’ and the other as a ‘‘madman,”’ it is hard to 
conjecture. In point of fact, no really sane mind can thus 
**discriminate.”” 


Both were plainly mad; yet we hear a good deal about 
the militant suffragette leaders being ‘‘educated’’ women ! 
Perhaps, in a sense, they may be; seeing that the term 
‘‘educated’”’ is too commonly grossly abused and misunder- 
stood. Yet, to my thinking, the term can be literally em- 
ployed only in the broadest and most basic sense, or as 
implying that the really educated mind is at once com- 
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pletely sane as well as accomplished. For we all know 
there are ‘‘educated’’ fools, as well as ‘‘educated’’ rascals. 
A man or woman may be entirely devoid of good sense and 
of character, and yet ‘‘pass’’ for an ‘‘educated’’ being, pro- 
vided with a superficial smattering of ‘‘learning,” or, in- 
deed, of mere ‘‘book knowledge’’ ; yet he or she can never 
be termed properly educated. Education proper, implies 
and involves, not only learning and culture, but good sense 
and sound morals; otherwise the nomenclature is a misfit. 
I care not what ‘‘examples’’ to the contrary may be ad- 
duced; since ‘‘education’’ and ‘‘educated,’’ rigidly inter- 
preted, spell only development of the full man; while the 
vices and follies of the half-educated denote only 
impairment and derangement. Hence, when superficial and 
immature writers and commentators pretend that these 
militant suffragettes are ‘‘educated women,’’ they don’t 
know what they are prating about. Rather, I should say, 
such termagants and monsters are entirely unsexed de- 
generates, whose minds have become utterly disordered by 
undue dwelling upon a ‘“‘single idea,’”’ or infatuate yearn- 
ing for notoriety; or whose incontinent desires and ill- 
ordered lives have completely subverted and perverted their 
minds. Consequently, they are ‘‘thorns in the flesh’’ and 
are, moreover, a public nuisance and a public menace— 
just as those ‘‘five dialectical daughters’’ of the aged and 
stricken Roman historian, Diodorus, were to that poor 
man; as they were, eventually, also to their ‘‘five Mace- 
donian husbands.’’ For they, too, were ‘‘educated,’’ even 
as these mad suffragettes are reputed to be. 

Let us, then, be done with all foolish sentiment in regard 
to these mad creatures.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Buffalo, U.S.A. Epwin RIDLEY. 
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